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Meanings of Line 


Before reading the current article on Line, 
you may want to read the article by Mr. Mes- 
ser in the January issue of the Journar. We 
suggest this because the current article, with 
the reproductions that illustrate it, is one of 
several that are being planned around ele- 
ments in the arts, and the January JouRNAL 
introduced the elements we hope to cover in 
these articles. 

Line may be seen as a thin form drawn on 
paper or constructed out of material. Or it may 
be seen as the edge of a mass or plane. It may 
also be implied as the axis of a form or as 
the direction in which a form appears to be 
moving. All of these meanings are brought to 
mind in the current article by Mr. van 
W eeren-Griek. 

The concept of line as movement and as 
“the measure of all structural proportion” 
is developed extensively by Paul Klee in his 
Pedagogical Sketchbook, published by Fred- 
erick A. Praeger, New York, 1953. Other 
books which will have general interest in rela- 
tion to this JouRNAL art series include: The 
Arts and the Art of Criticism by Theodore 
Greene, Princeton University Press, 1947; 
Sculpture of the Twentieth Century by 
Andrew Carnduff Ritchie, The Museum of 
Modern Art, 1952; and Modern Prints and 
Drawings: A Guide to a Better Under- 
standing of Modern Draughtsmanship by 
Paul J. Sachs, Alfred A. Knopf, 1954. 
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WE 


THE PEOPLE 


BY INA CORINNE BROWN 


the 


States 


HAT 1S greatest threat to the 
United today? The Soviet 
Union? Red China? Communism at home? 
The Cold War? Atomic War? Inflation? 
Depression? Actually, none of these things 
can destroy us so long as we remain a 
united nation with a mind to be free. The 
real danger that confronts us today is that 
we shall become a divided rather than a 
united people. If that happens nearly any- 
thing can follow. 
We are a diverse people 165 
million of us. We are old and young, rich 


nearly 


rural, 
foreign born, northern and southern, east- 


and poor, urban and native and 


ern and western, Caucasian, Mongolian 
Negro, Catholic, Protestant, and 
Jewish, Republican and Democrat, radical 


and 


and reactionary, liberal and conservative 

and all kinds of in-betweens. Yet none 
of these things matters too greatly so long 
as we think of ourselves as “we.” 

‘Today this unity in diversity 1s gravely 
threatened by all sorts of divisive factors. 
The threat is sharply posed by the ruling 
of the Supreme Court on the question of 
segregation in the public schools. In es- 
sence, the Court has said that race Is a 
non-relevant factor in determining which 
The author 
ritt College, 
chairman of the 


is profe Ssor of antl ré pology at Scar- 
Nashville, Tennessee, 
L14UW Ss 


former 
val Studies Com- 


and 


mittee, 


public school an individual shall be per 
mitted to attend. By implication, there 
fore, the Court has said that race is not a 
proper or relevant basis for classifying on 
categorizing individuals for the purpose of 
defining or limiting their rights as citizens 
, both Ne 


groes and white persons sense that the 


Conse yusly or unconsci yusly 


issue is more than that of segregation in the 
public schools. Both those in favor and 
those opposed to the Court’s ruling sec 
de-segregation in education as the begin 
ning of the process of integration of Ne 
groes into the general social fabric. The 
Court’s action is seen, therefore, as a 
direct challenge to a long-established way 
of life. 

In some areas implementation of the 
Court’s ruling will cause scarcely a ripple 
on the surface of community life. In many 
sections of the North and West the pro 
portion of Negroes in the population is so 
small as to be insignificant, and of course 
there are communities in which there are 
no Negroes at all. In other areas, however, 
the implications are profound. While there 
are no states in which the Negro popula 
tion exceeds the white, there are numerous 
counties in the South in which from 50 to 


Negroes 


Moreover, these are the areas in which the 


75 percent of the people are 


social, economic, and educational differen 
tials are greatest, and in which history 
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and tradition are still potent factors in 
community relations. 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
discuss the wisdom of the Supreme Court’s 
ruling nor to suggest ways in which the 
ruling can be implemented. Rather it is 
the purpose here to look at the problem 
of stress in Community life as it is accen- 
tuated by such a ruling, and to examine 
the role of the university woman in help- 
ing preserve community stability during 
a period of conflict and strain. 


The Map of Reality 


Racial attitudes, including what we call 
race prejudice, are best understood when 
seen as aspects of culture. Culture may be 
said to consist of the sum total and or- 
ganization of a group’s learned behavior 
patterns, and it is an anthropological 
axiom that any cultural phenomenon must 
be understood and evaluated in the total 
cultural setting. 

One is not born with culture patterns 
but into a cultural situation, and the cul- 
ture patterns themselves always represent 
learned behavior. On the basis of their 
experience anthropologists assume that if 
an American white baby, a Chinese baby, 
and a Congo Negro infant were swapped 
about at birth and each were then fully 
accepted as “belonging” in its new home, 
each individual would grow up to accept 
the cultural patterns, attitudes, and be- 
liefs of its adoptive rather than its own 
family. 

There is equal reason to believe that if 
in this country the position of Negroes and 
white persons had been reversed, Negroes 
would feel the way white people now feel 
and vice versa. The same thing would be 
true of northerners and southerners. In 
other words, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the present racial and sectional 
variations in attitudes are due not to any 
inherent differences in the people of dif- 
ferent to the fact 
that in a country such as this there are 


races and sections but 


many sub-cultures and a considerable de- 
gree of social stratification. People learn 
the behavior considered appropriate by 
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the group into which they are born or 
among whom they grow up. 

To be sure, not all the people in any 
given community feel alike about these or 
other things. Nor do all Negroes orall white 
people in a community feel the same way. 
There is a sense in which every man lives 
in a world of his own. Not only does each 
individual have his own unique genetic 
structure and his own inner environment 
(his blood pressure, his endocrine balance, 
and maybe his allergy or his ulcer) but he 
has his own private external world as well. 
We are a land of unregulated books, news 
papers, radios, movies, and teley ision, and 
there is still free choice and great mobil 
itv. Therefore, in spite of a great deal of 
standardization we are by no means all 
exposed to the same stimuli, and since 
each one of us is a unique organism with 
a unique history we do not react in the 
same way to particular situations. 


Our Patterns of Awareness 

Thus in spite of many shared experi- 
ences different people perceive the same 
situation differently. Julian Huxley re 
minds us that patterns of awareness must 
be built up out of individual experience. 
Our preceptions, he tells us 


thought, 
tures of reality projected into our minds, but 


are not, as is often snapshot pic- 


quite elaborate mental constructions. 


[They] are thus based on a mass of assumptions 


derived from what we have learnt by experi- 
ence. That is why it is easy to construct illu 
They 


which then make us alter our total perception. 


sions. introduce — false 


assumptions, 


The variations in our “mass of assump- 
tions,” together with the difference in the 
positions from which a given situation 
may be viewed, result in our having quite 
different Thus it is 


possible in the same community for some 


“maps of reality.” 


people to regard segregation as wholly 
good while other people see it as wholly 
evil. 

The position from which one views a 
situation is of particular importance. We 
are aware of the difference in the appear 
ance of physical objects when viewed from 
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different angles or when placed differently’ 
in relation to one another. We sometimes 
overlook the fact that situations likewise 
appear different when viewed from the 
position of youth or age, male or female, 
employer or employee, wealth or poverty, 
Negro or white. 

Because of the stratification in our so- 
ciety and the accompanying patterns of 
behavior, many white people, particularly 
in certain areas of the deep South, have 
never had any inter-racial contacts except 
in a relation of dominance and subordina- 
tion with Negroes on a low social and 
economic level. These white people per- 
ceive not only these particular Negroes 
but the whole of Negro-white relation- 
ships in terms of the mass of assumptions 
derived from Their 
“map of reality’ does not include Negroes 


such experiences. 


who are on the same social, economic, and 
educational level as white people. 


Changing Assumptions 


Many Negroes in these areas once shared, 
to some extent at least, the white people’s 
assumptions about the appropriateness of 
their relative positions. But the introduc- 
tion of new experiences alters the mass of 
assumptions and thus makes possible new 
ways of perceiving situations. Many Ne- 
groes in the South today have had in 
recent years more new experiences than 
their white neighbors. They were pre- 
viously more restricted than the white 
people and their positions have shifted 
more drastically. 

Thus the gap in the way white and 
Negro persons perceive themselves and 
their relation to one another has widened 
to the point of constituting a social crisis. 
It is a crisis which, as Harry Ashmore 
points out, is based on “the polar atti- 
tudes of the American white, who does 
not yet accept the Negro as his equal, and 
the American Negro, who is no longer 
satisfied with anything less.” 

The problem of continuing to say “we” 
in such a crisis becomes one of somehow 
getting into focus the same map of reality; 
of breaking down the pattern of looking 


at the situation from the white or the 
Negro point of view and seeing it from the 
community point of view; of ceasing to 
think in terms of “my people” and “ your 
people” and concentrating on “we, the 
people.” 

It is, of course, not to be expected that 
all the people of any community will ever 
think alike or will identical 
maps of reality. Certainly in a country so 


ever hay e 


diverse as ours we shall continue to vary 
according to region, economic level, edu- 
cational background, religious training, 
family patterns, and individual experi- 
ences. All of which is as it should be. It is 
important, however, that we sufli- 
ciently agreed on basic values and goals 


be 


that we are able to continue to live and 
work together within our own communi- 
ties and as a people on the national level. 

This fundamental unity shows up in 
times of disaster when the people of a 
community forget their difference in re- 
sponse to human need. On the national 
level it is often revealed when there is a 
threat from without. When the nation is 
at war, people unite their efforts at home; 
and on the war fronts young men of all 
races, and classes, all religions and po- 
litical affiliations, give their lives to pro- 
tect their shared values and their common 
heritage. If these shared values can be 
kept uppermost in times of peace, no 
amount of tension or stress will rend the 
social fabric. 


Our Shared Values 


What are some of these things-in-common 
of which we need to remind ourselves in 
times of community stress? 

First of all there are two very practical 
factors to be considered. One of these is 
the simple fact that regardless of our dif- 
ferences we must go on living together. 
Governments may deport aliens regarded 
as undesirable but the majority of Ameri- 
cans are not aliens. Although American 
Indians can claim to be the oldest Ameri- 
cans in terms of ancestry, the majority of 
white Americans living today were born 
here and practically all American Negroes 
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are “old Americans” in that the last ap- 
Africa oc 


curred well over a hundred vears ago. The 


preciable immigration from 


majority of living Americans of whatever 
race or faith were thus born in America 
We are all citi- 


zens of this Republic and this country is 


and they were born free. 


our home. 

A second practical consideration lies in 
the fact that the social fabric really is of 
one piece, and that poverty, illiteracy, 
poor education, poor health, crime, eco 
nomic dependency » or lack of civic respon 
sibility on the part of any segment of the 
a drag on the whole. We 
may differ as to what constitutes the best 


community is 


interest of the total community, and we 
may disagree as to the best means to that 
end; but thoughtful people usually agree 
that practical ethciency alone demands 
that the community think of itself as a 
whole, that it consider the welfare of ail 
its members, and that each of its members 
should be encouraged to make his fullest 
contribution to the common good. 

There other 
nation rests on 


Our 
a Judeo-Christian, demo- 


are considerations. 


cratic foundation. Essentially, a democ- 
racy implies a recognition of the value of 
the individual, such freedom of the indi- 
vidual as is consistent with the freedom of 
others, the right of 
judged on the basis of his personal worth, 


the individual to be 


equality of opportunity for education, and 
freedom of occupational choice. 

To be sure we have not always lived up 
(Ameri- 
cans would be willing expressly to repu- 
diate them. They are a part of the ** Amer- 


to our democratic ideals, but few 


ican dream,’ which James Truslow Adams 
called “that dream of a land in which life 
should be better and richer and fuller for 
every man, with opportunity for each 
according to his ability or achievement.”* 


The American dream was at work when 


American soldiers in Korea gathered up 


homeless waifs into shelters, them 
food clothing, 
sisted on adopting 


them The 
operated through 
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and and On occasion imn- 


them and bringing 


home. American dream has 


“friendship trains,” 
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Point Four, countless CARE packages, 
and in numerous other ways. [t operates 
in American communities when men and 
women remember that we are all one peo 
ple with a common social heritage and a 
shared hope for the future. 

\ further factor which no amount of 
internal stress should obscure is the fact 
that we are a part of the world commu- 
nity. Whether we like it or not we are 
This fact 
very practical ramifications. If we cannot 
make work 
part, if we cannot settle our internal dif 
ferences without tearing apart the social 


“involved in- mankind.” has 


democracy neaning, in 


fabric or denying the rights of individuals 

we have little hope of maintaining our 
place of leadership in the world and com 
munism will have a clear field. 


As Part of the World 
But there is more than a practical side to 


our involvement ino mankind. 


Pe rhaps 
this, too, is a part of the American dream; 
but 


spect of other peoples, and we 


the re- 
want to 
have earned it. It may seem unfair that 


most Americans really want 


Soviet mass purges and slave labor camps 
are ignored in the world’s press while a 
single race riot in the United States will 
rate headlines everywhere. However, an 
Indian official 
light on this situation 


may have thrown some 


he said to 
Ambassador Bowles, “We have always 


W hen 


had great expectations about your coun- 
try while we expected little from Soviet 
Russia.” * He pointed out that the United 
States had set high ideals for itself 
and had led other peoples to believe in 


very 


these standards. Therefore any failure on 
our part leaves them disappointed. In our 
better moments, at least, we Americans do 
want to live up to the world’s “ great ex- 
pectations”” of us just as we want to live 
up to the ideals of our forefathers who 
left us the Declaration of Independence 
and the Bill of Rights. 

‘There is, of course, no magic formula by 
which the social fabric is held together in 
There are, 


things one can do to help maintain stabil- 


stress. however, 


a time of 





Wi 


Most of 


these things are commonplace, the simple 


itv during a period of change. 


things we all know but sometimes forget 
in the thes 
needed. Among these simple but still use- 
ful things-to-do are the following: 

1. We can try to understand, and help 
others understand, how the situation came 


crises in) which are most 


to be as it is. To know the history of any 
situation is to see it in better perspective. 
2. We can try 


point of view and try to understand the 


to see the other person's 


assumptions that lie back of his map of 
reality. 

3. We can accept the fact that while 
many people may be self-deceived about 
their motivation they probably see them- 
selves and their way as “right” just as we 
see ourselves and our way as “right.” 


1. We that 


problem is rarely due to a single cause and 


can recognize a complex 
almost never Is there a single, simple solu 
tion to such a problem There may be no 
ideal solution but almost surely there will 
that better than 


the present one 


be a way is somewhat 


5. We can attempt to distinguish be- 
tween means and ends and between short 
Of 
means and ends can never be completely 


term and long-term = goals. course, 


separated and they always affect one 


another. It is always dangerous to use 


evil means to achieve good ends but short- 


AMSTEL VIEW WITH THE CASTLE KOSTVERLOREN by 


Rembrandt Cc 


PEOPLI 


range compromises may be necessary steps 


hh ae hiey Ing long range goals. 


6. We 


munity there are variations in the nature 


can recognize that in each com 
and complexity of the problems of human 
relations and therefore in the most effec- 
tive ways of handling them. 
7. We can recognize that in community 
relations, force is no solution. The people 
who disagree with one another usually 
must go on living together. The greatest 
progress Is made when the people on each 
side can be helped to change their ways 
of perceiving things so that their maps of 
reality will bear greater resemblance to 
one another. 

8. We can remember to lift 


from the local scene and the present day 


our eves 


to world needs and the future of mankind. 
Such a view will help us keep the local 


situation in proper perspective and_ will 
remind us that in those things that are 
truly basie we, the people, stand together. 


Julian Huxley, Evolution in 
107. Harpers, New York, 1958 
2 Harry S. Ashmore, The Vi ur and the 
Schools, Introduction, p. xv. University of 
North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 1954. 

3 James Truslow Adams, The Epic of America, 
p. 404. Little, Brown, Boston, 1931. 

* Chester Bowles, Ambassador's Report, p. 215. 


Harpers, New York, L954. 
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Women’s Education—for What? 


BY KATE HEVNER MUELLER 


“What a hodgepodge of sentiment, ideas, traditions, pressures, expurgations, and 
makeshifts our educational red tape is holding together! Can women muster the 
courage and organize the forces to cut these Gordian knots?” This is the question 
with which Kate Hevner Mueller closes her book, Educating Women for a Changing 
World. Her analysis of the changes that call for a reorganization of women’s educa- 
tion is sharp and comprehensive; it will jolt the reader out of any complacency re- 
garding current patterns. No one could finish the book without wanting to argue 
and refute, but by the same token, no one could read it without being driven to 
think about where today’s trends are leading, and what women are now getting 
from the colleges and what they ought to get. 

By permission of the University of Minnesota Press, publisher of Mrs. Mueller’s 
provocative discussion, some excerpts from the book are presented here. 


Mrs. Mueller is a professor in the School of Education at Indiana University, and a 
member of the AAU W Education Committee. She has had long experience as a dean 


of women, personnel consultant, and college teacher. 


OCIETY is never in equilibrium; it is al- 
S ways readjusting. But the rate and 
direction of the change varies in every 
century, in every country, in every social 
class. In our century changes in economics 
or in ideologies which formerly required a 
century are now telescoped into a few dee 
ades. Changes in one geographical area 
which formerly were contained within that 
area are, with today’s better Communica 
tions, felt throughout the world. 

We may anticipate, therefore, that the 
long movement toward a more equable 
status for men and women, with its ob- 
scure roots in past centuries and with its 
slow creeping successes, might gather sur- 
prising speed and force and thrust heavy 
stresses on many of our social institutions. 


We will certainly have the privilege of 


observing through the successive decades 
of our own era that there will be different 
rates of progress in different countries and 


different classes of society. 
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In the social scene men use their gallant- 
ry to heighten women’s pleasures, and in 
business or politics they use it to mini- 
mize her effectiveness. The darker side of 
progress is revealed in the higher divorce 
rates, and its brighter side in healthier and 
happier childhood. In the orthodox church, 
women may still be held in quaint and 
worshipful subservience, but in the courts 
women now share even the privilege of 
paying alimony. Longer life and better 
physical health for women are offset by 
more depressions and frustrations in the 
field of mental health. All of these move- 
ments within the movement are inevitable 
but unpredictable, confusing but exciting: 
a lag in any one of them constitutes a 
danger. 

It is these bewildering complexities 
which make woman’s problems so baffling 
Pull her out of her romantic bog and she 
will flounder in a financial quicksand; find 
her employment and she suffers multiple 


brea 
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frustrations. If her husband adores her, 
their children may revile her. She can be 
ecstatic at twenty, disillusioned at thirty, 
militant at forty, and mellow at fifty. 

If freeing her from one dilemma must 
always create a dozen new ones, shall her 
education prod her into more of these up- 
setting compromises or ease her graciously 
toward a valorous acceptance of the status 
quo? The answer will undoubtedly deter- 
mine not only her own destiny but that of 
the society on which she may have so be 


nign or so disastrous an influence. 


Ly rug sociery of the future, women will 
probably function more and more “like 
men” as earners and citizens, and less and 
in their homemaking 
and their cultural activities. But as they 
encroach on the men’s prerogatives, and 


less “lke women” 


withdraw from some of their own, a com- 
will the 
functioning of men, and for this change 
the men also need 


pensatory alteration occur In 
careful education in 
attitudes and skills. Parallel changes may 
be necessary too in the activities of the 
children, espe ially the older and adoles- 
cent children whose functions in society 
have deteriorated along with the house- 
wife’s, with deplorable consequences. The 
mother will no longer be a self-effacing and 
stationary pivot around which the family 
life revolves, but a much more dynamic 
and sophisticated personality, more se- 
curely integrated with the life of her times. 

This role will be no more exacting for 
her than the earlier one, but obviously it 
will call for different kinds of skill, less pa- 
tience and more aggressiveness, no less 
but much 
scientific information 


wisdom more economic and 
than she has pre- 
viously needed. Society has forced the new 
role upon her, and with it the need to make 
decisions which will be critical not only for 
her but for society itself. If she is passive 
and uninformed she will inevitably be 
victimized, but if she can gather her forces 
and take the lead, turn the 


situation to her own and everyone's ad- 


she may 


vantage. 


This is her present choice. The dilemma 


FOR WHAT? 


is not of her own making, but it is hers to 
Men can and will 
help her, but they will not assume the 
leadership in dealing with what is so 
patently (to them) a “woman’s problem.” 
Women must study for themselves their 


resolve nevertheless. 


precise status in each of their present 
roles, as wives, mothers, citizens, earners, 
and as individual, integrated personalities 
in their own right. They must then make 
the best possible forecast about their fu- 
ture status in each of these roles. Only 
such facts and forecasts, honestly faced, 
can provide a serviceable foundation for 
future educational planning. 

The three kinds of differences between 
men and women — in biological function, 
in the occupational life pattern with its 
diminished opportunities, and in the 
traditional, cultural, and social responsi 
must all assume 
their full significance in any plans of 


bilities and pressures 


educators for new courses and curriculums 
to meet the individual and changing needs 
of women students. 


ry” 
ue selection of a college is a critical 


decision for parents as well as for their 
daughters. Each daughter must find one 
specific intellectual workshop where she 
may pursue with the greatest freedom and 
confidence the task of educating herself. 
But the freshman’s choice of her college 
is only the beginning. She faces still fur- 
ther the 


campus, continuous decisions about cur- 


alternatives on her arrival at 
work or 
teaching, typing or philosophy, music or 
physiology, basketball or mathematics. 
The question of which of the professions or 


riculums and = courses social 


vocations she shall embrace leads only to 
an even more momentous question: What 
proportion of her college time will it de- 
mand? 

Perhaps it would be better to phrase 
this question in a different manner: What 
proportion of her college time can she 
afford to give to her vocational rather than 
to her general education? The “answer, al- 
though somewhat different for each fresh- 


man, comes with amazing force and con- 
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sensus from every chapter of her future 
life. For homemaking, citizenship, leisure, 
and her that is, 
substantial, three-dimensional 
with depth of understanding, breadth of 
perspective, and height of satisfaction 


earning, success her 


SUCCESS, 


demands a truly liberal emphasis in her 
education. 

Statistically, woman is a homemaker. 
Undoubtedly the 
whether or not they are college graduates, 


majority of women, 
spend the largest number of hours in this 
role: it Is even more certain that most men 
find 


continuing the present statistic. Changes 


the most convincing arguments for 


in averages are inevitable but slow, and 
although the historical roles of men and 
women the man as a fighter, earner, ad- 
venturer, director in the world of affairs, 
and the woman as mother and homemaker 
protected within the family circle have 


been drastically modified and are con- 
stantly becoming more similar, the rate of 


these changes 1s difficult to predict. 


’ 
( 4ERTAINLY 1n the next few decades there 


will still be substantial differences in the 
general life patterns of men and women. 
Men will still dominate the world of busi- 
ness, professions, although 
the margin of their lead will be cut down 


with The 


inevitable gains which women will make in 


and politic S. 


every succeeding generation. 
these areas will have to be made while 
they are still responding to the greater 
share of responsibility for child rearing and 
for cultural activities and the management 
of the home. So long as this is true, women 
will need as much liberal education as they 
can get; in fact, the level of our society in 
much 
liberal education can be absorbed by how 


general depends directly on how 
many. A woman's functions as mother and 
homemaker, at least in the present era, 
take priority over her functions as earner, 
and the exclusively vocational emphasis 
perforce \ ields some ground. 

For in the fine art of homemaking, it 1s 
the understandings rather than the tech- 
that 
formation 
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about child rearing and husband-holding, 
is readily available‘ for all those women 
who can perceive their own needs. House- 
hold efficiency results from practice, and 
this is available in the laboratory of life as 
well as in the campus workshops. It is the 
outer and material benefits that flow from 
the inner and spiritual perceptions, not 
the other way around. Cooking and buy- 
ing, building and decorating, health and 
home nursing, finance and management, 
may be acquired with skill and dispatch 
if the underlying concepts in the arts and 
sclences have already been learned It Is 
the the 
ethical and esthetic values, which trans- 
the household 
imaginative enterprise and build a half- 


social and economic insights, 


form humdrum into an 


dozen prosal personalities into a singing 


experience of family life. 
- 


homemaking, 


crucial function for women in 
even more than in the em- 
ployment field, will be their task of main- 
taining good relationships while educating 
the men in the newer aspects of their own 
roles as fathers and earners. Such a task 
demands patience and insight and as rian 
other feminine virtues and strategies as 


Their 


this counterplotting must go far beyond 


women can muster. resources for 
the repertory provided in the usual voca- 
tional curriculums 

For women to achieve success even in 
the role of earner, it is surprising to find 
the them- 
selves for the emphasis on the liberal arts. 

First, 
that the 


many reasons which marshal 


there are many employers who 


argue well rounded, versatile, 
adaptable worker Is more satisfactory in 
the labor market than is the specialist who 
training for a 
which after all could 


have been cultivated on the job 


has sacrificed more basic 


narrow proficiency 


Second, emphasis is more safely placed 
on the liberal arts because the economic 
opportunities for any One woman are very 
Capricious. Only in the largest urban cen 
free 
to follow her own best career inter 


the 


ters does the married woman have 


choi ( 


ests. In most cases follows 


Wolhahll 
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where the husband’s work leads him, and 
she must adapt herself to whatever open 
this affords the 
purely practical point of view, it is disap 


ings locale her. From 
pointing to engage in a long, esoteric, vo 
cational training and to find later that the 
only available openings are in fields re- 


quiring less depth. 


ry 
Dus is not a plea to discourage women 


from such arduous training programs as 


those required for and law. 
Either profession may be practiced in 
the the 


areas. In fact, these professions make the 


medicine 


smallest village, in most rural 
woman singularly independent of family 
or geographic limitations. 

Third, one of the phenomena of modern 
times is the evolution of the adult educa- 
tion programs. Professional and business 
training through evening and extension 
classes, correspondence courses, and in- 


fields. 


They constitute accessible and Inexpen 


service training cover almost all 


sive opportunities to cultivate one’s talent 


by useful and timely training. For any 
woman these programs are 


the solution of 


a godsend in 
her current vocational 
maladjustments. 

Fourth, a more potent reason develops 
from the more careful scrutiny of the re- 
wards to be gleaned from the actual hours 
spent on the job. In the large-scale capital- 
ism of our society, security has become 
the most valued goal for all workers, blue- 
collar and white-collar, men as well as 
women. Only a few at the top levels get 
the needed psychic rewards through ex- 
pressing themselves creatively in their 
work. Self-fulfillment in employment: is 
denied to most present-day workers, even 
to many of the college-trained professional 
This denial throws a long back- 
ward shadow 


classes. 
over all the vocational or 
professional training which leads the fu 
ture worker up to the ultimate human 
emptiness of his job. The training is re- 
quired, just as the job is required, for the 
material needs to sustain life. But for life 
itself, however we may define its essence, 
education must be something more than 


- FOR WHAT? 


indeed liberal, 
enabling the worker to free himself from 


job training, must be 
that peculiar bondage of the modern job. 

Fifth, there are, of course, Inany pro 
still 


professional or 


fessions which require very highly 


specialized vocational 
training. We will rejoice for every young 
woman who has the interest and ability 
to pursue them. We need as many of those 
admirably single-minded and ambitious 
young women as we can get who will by 
necessity or choice sacrifice or postpone 
or delimit romance and family life’ in 
order to promote their own professional or 
business careers. But the important thing 
for educators to remember is that such 
the 


long run, the large majority of women 


women will be a small minority. In 


students will fit best into the more general 
rather than the specialized patterns. 

For citizenship — in the family, in the 
community, or on an international scale 

ideologies and perspectives built) on 
knowledge take precedence over the rou- 
tine community skills or the casual espous 
al of good causes. and 
, and 
they need the help and discipline of the 


classroom. Enthusiasm rides on the sur- 


Good judgment 
critical appraisal are built up slowly 


face of pomp and circumstance, rises and 
falls with the televised propaganda. But 
and the 
informed 


lasting interest, civic conscience, 
inconspicuous effectiveness of 
leadership are not for sale 
the market 


inquiring, 


on the cus) 
place. Only the 
sensitive can 


terms of 

trained, mind 

function in truly democratic fashion. 
In brief then, liberal 


arts courses 


TRENDRINE CORNWALL, by Ben Nicholson 
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general education at its very best — can- 
not be too much stressed for every woman 
of the younger generation. For a woman 
needs an independent spirit much more 
than an independent income. To offset the 
economic handicap and to cope with her 
changing roles, she needs an inner stability 
and poise which come not from skills but 
from knowledge and understanding. Since 
she is still expected to take the lead in cul 
tural and in developing the 
happiness and welfare of her children, she 
must know the fine as well as the culinary 
arts. 


activities 


Versatility, which springs only from a 
broad foundation, will prove more useful 
for combating her pecubar economic dis- 
advantage than a more narrow special- 
ization for which there may never be an 
outlet. The quoted salary levels of the 
alumnae of liberal arts colleges in relation 
to graduates from more specialized cur- 


FIGURE 4 
ZAPATISTAS by Jose Clemente Orozco 


riculums are evidences of this statement. 

If women are to occupy a place in this 
“free” world, they must know the nature 
of that world, and of themselves and their 
brothers, in order to be free in it. In such 
a concept there is no room to despise vo- 
cational training as it takes its appropri- 
ate place in the educational hierarchy. Its 
integration with all other kinds of life 
work and with citizenship and the leisure 
aspects of life is the responsibility of the 
truly liberal educator. 

What makes a study liberal is not its 
uselessness for a vocation, but its perspec- 
tive and scope, the significance of the 
with, the range of the 
principles which support it, the catholicity 
of the insights it reveals. These are prac- 


values it deals 


tical and possible goals, well within the 


grasp of convinced and_ sophisticated 
women if they would organize themselves 


for effective action. 


_ 
Bek 


Collection, Museum of Modern Art 





LINE IN ART 


BY HANS VAN WEEREN-CRIEK 


IVEN a piece of paper and a pencil or 
G any smooth surface such as a section 
of undisturbed the beach, the 
thing most likely to happen is that very 
shortly either pencil on paper, a stick or 


one’s finger in the sand, 


sand on 


W ill have CON ered 
the surface with lines. 


TIN CAN 


Short lines, seribbly 
lines, curves, circles, 
L squares it doesn't 
matter, they all can 

be called lines. 
Except 
to a psychologist, 


possibly 


‘trained to recognize 
certain qualities in 
those such 
scribblings will have 
comparatively little 
meaning. They are likely to be quite aim- 


less. Should we want to give a meaning to 


lines, 


FIGURE 1a, 1 


those short little strokes we can combine 
them in certain sequences such as Figure 
la. A few horizontal lines in combination 
W ith SOTHe verticals and one or two diago- 
nals form the words TIN CAN, the meaning 
of which is clear to anyone who can read 
English. Figure 1b, however, made up of 
similar lines, but in different combina- 
tions, is probably completely meaningless 
to us unless we are Japanese. In that case, 
Figure 1b will immediately conjure up the 
sume Image. 

This form 
letters or characters is one way of com- 


use of lines combined to 
municating a concept to others. Figure 2a 
does the same thing without the use of 
letters. Being accustomed to “reading” 
drawings we will immediately recognize 


the meaning of the various lines. Figure 


2b, however, might 


rive us almost as 


g 
much trouble as the Japanese version. 
Nevertheless, it tells us even more about 
the tin can than its more conventional 
mate. A tin can is round on top, not oval 
as in Figure 2a; the height and width are 
given correctly, and so on 

We are used to the first kind of language 
but the second one is likely to be * Japa- 
nese” to us. All 


show us how lines can be used to convey 


four figures, however, 


the concept of a three-dimensiona| object, 
having height, width, and depth, on a 
surface. All four 
are conventional S\ mbols, understandable 


two-dimensional Ways 


to those who “speak the language.” 
Figure 3 again is made up of lines in 

certain combinations. Here, however, the 

knowledge of a formal 

language does not seem 

necessary to tell us 

this what the 

emotions are which we 


time 


here. 
first 


learned to use our eves 


see portrayed 


Ever since we 


FIGURE 


we have seen faces 2a, 2b 


which are sad, gay, or 

merely expressionless. Our own experience 
tells us what the meaning of this set of 
lines is. We very easily recognize the lines 
in certain wallpapers or fabrics as gay 


and sprightly, others which are severe or 


FIGURE 3 
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sedate, and sometimes we meet up with 
lines which are so busy that they tend to 
drive one slightly crazy if looked at long 
enough: at least | have experienced that 
feeling with quite a few wallpapers. 

In other words, lines can convey facts 
and emotions and in addition can have a 
specific effect on the beholder. 

I think it 


English poet, who said, 


the 
is the sub- 


C% rleri lve, 
“Art 


jection of matter to spirit, so as to be 


Was great 


transformed into symbols in and through 
which that spirit reveals itself.” Line is 
one of the most potent of all tools in the 
hands of the artist 
through which he 


in forging symbols 
can communicate with 
us. He uses his visual experience and calls 
upon us to use our own experience of life, 


FIGURE 5 


Si 


YY 


6 


to talk to us on matters which are of deep 
concern to him and to us, his fellow hu- 
mans. Not only the painter, the draughts- 
man, and the sculptor, but the dancer, the 
architect, the designer, and the printer, 
use line in this manner 

When Orozco painted his “* Zapatistas” 
(Figure 4, page 140), he called on our own 
experience of diagonals, even if we are not 
at first conscious of it. above) 
shows us why the linear structure of the 
*Zapatistas” such a powerful 
emotion of a people on the march. When 
a standing object falls, it will assume a 


Figure 5 
CONVEVS 


diagonal pose before it completes its are 
and lies horizontal. This diagonal will give 
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sense of movement in the 
the fall: the this 


diagonal is repeated the stronger the sense 


us a strong 


direction of oftener 


of movement, of marching. 


FIGURE 6 


A diagonal directed against a_ static 


object (Figure 6) will result in conveying 
a feeling of pushing or shoving. Oppose 
somewhat equal diagonals to each other 
being 
The 


Law rence made 


“shoving” and 
a fight and thus conflict 
American Jacob 


and have 


shoved - 


we 


young 
beautiful use of this principle (Figure 7). 


The 


most of us might well be the horizontals 


most quiet lines imaginable to 


we have seen so often at the seashore or 
lake peaceful) summer’s 
Figure 8, page 143). Paul Klee uses such 
itute the 
Figure 9, inside 


during a day 


horizontals, which const main 


lines of his * Pastorale” 
cover) but juxtaposes them with bands 
composed of sprightly little growing com 
binations of small diagonals, leaving us 
with the delicious sense of walking through 
a spring meadow. 

Bubbles 
balloons and fleecy clouds against a blue 
light 
Figure 10, inside cover). 


rising In an aquarium; toy 


sky, we know from experience are 
and airy things 


THE MIGRAT 
FIGURE 7 
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‘The artist will use such lines to evoke this 
same sense of airiness and sensation of 
floating. Gaston Lachaise thus achieves an 
incredible 


sense of “weightlessness” in 


heavy bronze (Figure 11, inside cover). 


SS 


FIGURE 8 


To experience directly the impact which 

lines can have upon the he holder, compare 
the utterly simple, severe lines, separating 
Piet Mondrian’s 
ion in White, Black and Red” 
Figure 12, page 144 
holocaust of Georg Grosz’s * Punishment” 
Figure 13, page 145 

The 


branches 


the various areas of 
“composit 


with the swirling 


sinuous growth = of 


tree 
against the sky; the 


voung 
outlined 
drooping up-and-then-down curve of the 
“weeping willow”; the sharp, spear-like 
shoots of young plants pushing their way 
through the heavy clay in early spring; the 
solidity of the 
immovable structure of the Pyramids 


triangle which forms the 


all these are lines and combinations of 


lines which we are familiar with because 
we have experienced them in our daily 
lives. So has the 
them but 


them 


artist, who not only ex 
“to 


and 


periences who uses them 


transform into symbols, in 


through which he reveals himself”; and, 


more important to us, through which he 


enlarges our horizon, and if we are 
through 


which we can reach a deeper understand 


willing and actively perceptive 


ing of the world in which we live. 

The architect well knows this and will 
use graceful arches to give his building 
an airy lightness, or strong horizontal 
lines and pyramiding masses to create a 
feeling of and 


strength security; the 


iypographer knows and uses the signifi- 


IN ARI 


cance of line when he sets his stick of type 
or punches the keys of his linotype ma- 


chine and uses the clean-cut, modern 


lines of Futura type for clarity on the 
printed page or Caslon Old Face to give 
an 18th century dignity 


The car 


to a novel. 


igner will 


des find buyers for 
the product of his companys by giving 
lines of opulence and luxury to an auto 
mobile might be useful if 
given functional lines instead, but 


then might not sell at all 


which Miore 
which 
Contemporary 
Edna 
Kuchid 


much to 


which made 
write “"{ Ynily 


ie has done 


design, in the spirit 
St. Vincent Millay 

has seen beauty bare 
harmonize the lines of objects for daily 


We 


flowing, 


use with the necessities of our times 


that the 
Eames chair might fit 


have come to realize 


clean lines of an 
us better than the 19th century wiggles 
which now only amuse us in the cartoons 
of a Steinberg or a Mary Petty. 

Thus far we have primarily looked at 
lines in combination with other lines and 
tensions they can 


have seen the 


create 


FIGURE 13 
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WHITE, BLACK and RED by Mondriar 


and the emotional impact they have upon 
us. The quality of the line itself is of the 
utmost importance In conveying a mean- 
ing. The impersonal, uncompromising ri- 
gidity of a line drawn with a ruling pen 

different 
which we 


along a straight-edge 1s 
from the 
doodle on a pad while waiting for a tele 
phone call 
Thus the 


sciously 


vers 


nervous lines with 


Figure 14, contents page). 


artist) uses often uncon 
which will 
fit the subject matter. Paul Klee’s * Twit 


tering Machine” 


lines of a quality 


Figure 15, inside front 
cover) has lines which, even if we did not 


recognize the subject of the drawing, 
convey perfectly the itchy feebleness of 
the fragile little machine he had in mind. 

Space limits do not allow us to give 
even the smallest sampling of what lines 
can mean, which may be just as well. It 
is infinitely more rewarding to experience 
for oneself. The world is full of lines, 
in cartoons, In heWspapers, and Mapa 
zines; drawings on the sidewalk made by 
neighborhood children; the type on the 
page of book; ballet 


dancers; trees in the park; old people bent 


any and modern 
over and voung boys and girls standing up 
straight; and of course the local museum 
as well as the many art books which are 
published all form 
excellent laboratories for finding out what 


constantly being 


“line” means to us. Art demands at 
active participation in the experience of 
creation on the part of the beholder. It is 
not sufficient to read and merely acquire 
a list of shop terms. One has to make such 
things a part of oneself, and this can only 


be done by opening one’s eves and looking 


engaged n conduct ng a SUTVEY 
in the United State 
the author has served as director of the Florida 


Currently 


of community arts centers 


Gulf Coast Art Center and curator of education 
for the Fine Arts, and 


has written articles on art ihyects 


Virginia M use wim of 
mMumMeTOUS 


and art education. 


What Does a Systematic Zoologist Do? 


The sort of work I do sounds rather odd 
to most people who are not biologists 
for I am a very specialized systematic 
zoologist, my particular interest being a 
group of radially symmetrical marine ani- 
mals, including starfishes and sea urchins, 
called echinoderms. 

Systematics is the study of the inter- 
relationships of animals from many dif 
ferent points of view, including genetics, 


physiology, and geographical distribution, 


111 


but 
their structure. 

When I Oxford six 
years ago, I was lucky enough to get the 


particularly comparative study of 


came down from 
position of curator of echinoderms at the 
British Museum (Natural History) in 
London, although I had no special know] 
edge of the group before. Institutions like 
the British Museum and the Smithsonian 
in’ Washington as other 
museums aim to build up research col 


well as many 
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lections of all sorts of animals, plants ete., 
besides those actually exhibited. We try 
to make these 


representative as possible of all the species 


research collections as 
described from every part of the world. 
Each time a new species is described, the 
specimen or specimens on which it is 
based are designated as the types of that 
species. 

Some of these types, even after many 
years, are still unique, especially when 
originating from a relatively inaccessible 
part of the world, such as the deep sea or 
civilized man. 
Many of them too were inadequately de- 


places rarely visited by 


scribed and sometimes not even figured. 
The details have 
enough at the time, but in the light of 
later discoveries of related species and the 


given may seemed 


adoption of different characters for diag- 
nosing them it is very 
fuller 
types. 


desirable to get 


information about some of these 


M ANY museums, like this one, will not 
allow type specimens to go out, even on 
loan, so that it is necessary for system- 
atists to make personal visits to other 
museums. That is why I wished to visit 
the United States, which, thanks to the 
very fortunate award of the Rose Sidge- 
wick Fellow ship for 1958, I was able to do. 
I would like to express my thanks here 
AAUW 
tribute so generously to the fund for rais- 
ing grants of this kind. It affords a won- 
derful opportunity to people who might 


to all members of the who con- 


otherwise be unable to visit your country 
to do so and to learn something about your 
way of life and outlook as well as advance 
their knowledge in their own special field 
of work. 

Some people may think systematic zo 
ology of little use materially, but though 
it comes under the heading of pure science 
there are practical applications of it even 
within a group of small economic impor- 
tance such as the echinoderms. For in- 
stance, my predecessor worked for a time 
on analyzing the species of small brittle 
stars eaten by certain fishes, and from 


this the distribution of the fishes according 
to their food supply could be deduced 
once the distribution of the brittle stars 
was known. Then again the authorities in 
Zanzibar a few years ago wished to know 
what kinds of holothurians (sea cucum- 
lived in their waters and whether 
any of them were of the edible species 
which the 


bers) 


are so generally prized in 


orient. 


However, most of my time is spent in 


examining and naming numbers of speci- 
mens from various expeditions and col- 
the 
genera and even families which have got 
out of hand since so many new forms have 


lections and in revising many of 


been described with little attempt to cor- 
relate or compare them with all the other 
species 

In the course of these studies I have 
to search for and read references in several 
different though I find the 
Scandinavian ones very slow going and 


languages, 


Russian and the oriental languages quite 
impossible! Still, that is one of the draw- 
backs to be 


international. The correspondence Is also 


expected, since biology is 


a very interesting side to my job, as I 
write to people in related work in at least 
different scattered all 
over the world. 


twelve countries 
However, the work itself provides con- 
siderable satisfaction to a methodically- 
minded person who appreciates a jig-saw 
puzzle type of problem, for that is what 
the study of animal relationships amounts 
to. Although occasionally I have an im- 
pulse to try to make plants and animals 
grow and reproduce, there is much con- 
solation in the originality and continuity 
of systematics. I hope in a hundred years 
time there may still be someone interested 
in reading my printed conclusions, just as 
I read the work of systematists of the 
1850's and even of the 1750's like Lin- 
naeus. 
AitsA McGown CLarK 
British Museum 


Rose Sidgwick Fellow, 1953 
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Woman Power Shortage 


IN THE 


PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


BY DOROTITY W. WEEKS 


NLY 84 women in the entire United 
() States were graduated with a major 
in physics from our colleges and univer- 
ir: 1952-1953. 
incredible at a 
time when the dangerous shortage of sci- 
entific 


sities during the academic y 
This figure seems almost 
manpower is critical national 
problem and our Federal Government is 
spending millions of dollars in an effort to 
increase our national resources of scien- 
tifically trained personnel. 

The need not only for physicists but 
for chemists, mathematicians, and other 
trained scientists and engineers Is acute. 
Moreover, the faster 
than the population. While our population 


need is Increasing 


is doubling every fifty vears and our need 
for skilled workers every 


our need for highly trained scientists and 


twenty 


years, 
engineers is doubling eve ry ten years 
The source of supply from which such 
personnel can be drawn is limited. These 
highly trained specialists come almost ex- 
clusively from the manpower pool having 
an ability rating of 120 or higher. From 
of those who 
are awarded the doctorate in the physical 


recent studies, the average 


sciences, according to the Army General 
AGCT), is 137. 
Only about 55 percent of persons with this 


Classification Test Scores 





The author, who has served as a member of the 
AAUW Fellowship Awards Committee and as 
chairman of the International 
Grants, is professor of physics at Wilson Col 
lege, Chambersburg, Pen nsylvania. She iS a con- 


sultant of the National Science Foundation. 
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Committee on 


more than 
third of those with a median AGCT score 
above 121 do not enter college at all. It is 
obvious that we 


score finish college, and one 


are far from developing 
our potential supply 
Particularly, we are failing to attract 
mathe- 
matics many women who could augment 
the nation’s personnel in fields. 
Their lack of interest is not due to the 
lack of job opportunities, for today women 


into the physical and 


SCIETICeS 


these 


trained in the physical sciences and math- 
ematics may choose from many jobs at 
those 
then do 


than 


Why 


general, 
fields. 


women avoid these fields? 


higher, in 
offered in other 


salaries 


There is probably no simple answer. It 
that 
our yvoung women do not lack the ability. 
Some of them lack the requisite personal 


has been repeatedly demonstrated 


discipline and mathematical preparation. 
But perhaps the major reason that few 
women are found among physical scien- 
tists is the absence of encouragement. In 
the decision to enter a difficult field and 
particularly a field unusual for women 
encouragement and understanding can be 
a big factor. 

It is rare indeed when a young girl with 
scientifie abilities is given any encourage- 
ment before college to prepare for the de- 
velopment of scientific abilities. Even in the 
colleges she may encounter the same atti- 
tudes. Unhappily it is still true that some 
college advisers do not consider that the 
physical sciences offer suitable careers for 





WOMAN POWER SHORTAGE 


women. And in many colleges, the de- 
terrent is the absence of encouragement 
rather than outright discouragement. 
However, there are colleges where gifts 
of young women along these lines are 
recognized and nourished. The author of 
this article made a study of the sources of 
women graduating from a four-year col- 


lege course with a major in physics, and 


that of the 617 the 
United States graduating with a major in 


found women in 
physics during the five academic years 
1948-49 through 1952-53, the following 14 
colleges for women graduated 152, or 24.6 
percent. 


COLLEGE 


Bryn Mawr 

Goucher 

Hunter 

Mount Holyoke 

Woman's College, Univ. 
of North Carolina 

Radcliffe 

St. Mary-of-the-Woods 
(Ind 

College of St. Teresa 

Simmons 

Smith 

Trinity 

Vassar 

Wellesley 

Wilson 


‘Total 152 


It is worth noting that in these institu- 
tions physics is taught in a separate de- 
partment and not in conjunction with 
mathematics and chemistry. 

The study further reveals that five col- 
leges which also granted master’s degrees 
in physics during these five years — Bryn 
Mawr, Mount Holyoke, Radcliffe, Smith, 
and Wellesley graduated 72 of the 152 
majors. 

On the other hand, if we look at the 
figures for the seven coeducational umi 
versities each of which granted 60 or more 
doctorates im phy sics during this period, 
we find that these seven graduated only 


IN THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


24 women in physics. Their enrollment of 
women was over 33,000, whereas the en- 
rollment for the five women’s colleges was 
about 7,300, about one fifth as great. 
Lest this article be interpreted as an 
argument for the women’s colleges, let me 
hasten to say that it is meant to foster 
an attitude of mind that will give our 
young girls from an early age an oppor- 
tunity equal to that of our young boys to 
develop any scientific aptitudes they may 
possess, and to encourage them also to 
gain the necessary mathematical prepara- 
tion. Physics more than chemistry has 
been traditionally considered a subject for 
women have found satis- 
faction in careers in both of these fields 


men. However, 


and have made and are making significant 
contributions. 

AAUW fellowships have helped many a 
woman scientist in her predoctoral as well 
as in her postdoctoral studies. Such op- 
portunities have been extended in recent 
vears by the fellowship program of the 
National Science Foundation. Each year 
this foundation offers approximately one 
and one-half million dollars in fellowships 
for graduate study as well as for postdoc- 


Professor Elizabeth Dyer teaches 
directs the research projects of graduate students 
in chemistry at the University of Delaware. Dr. 
Dyer, who held the AAUW Sarah Berliner Re 

search Fellowship an 19.57-58, 18 here 
with research fellows at work: on a project dealing 


chemistry and 


shou a 


with oxygen absorption. 
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Dr. Lucy Pickett, 
AAUW European 
Fellow, 1982-33, 
chairman of the 
Mount Holyoke 
Chemistry depart- 
ment, testing new 
equipment for group 
research on ultra- 
violet spectra of or- 
ganic compounds, 


toral research. For 1954-55, in chemistry ” 
mathematics, and physics, 350° predoc- 
toral been awarded. 


fellowships have 


Women have been fully recognized in 
these awards. The percentage of women 
who have NSF fellowships in 
these fields may low — approxi- 
mately 4 percent; but that is about the 


received 


seen 


same as the percentage of women awarded 
the doctorate in chemistry, mathematics, 


~o 


and physics in 1952-538. 

The National Science Foundation also 
makes grants for basic research in the 
natural sciences. AAUW members will be 
interested to know that at 
our former fellows have received such 
grants, Lucy W. Pickett, AAUW > Euro- 
pean Fellow in 1982-33, now professor of 
chemistry at Mount Holyoke College, and 
Elizabeth Dver, Sarah Berliner Research 
Fellow in 1937-38, now a member of the 
Department of Chemistry at the Univer- 
sity of Delaware. AAUW members may 
feel confident that numerous other fellows 


least two of 


are making significant contributions to 
solving this critical national problem. 
“The Role of Women in the Physical 
Sciences”? was the subject of a conference 
held at Bryn Mawr College last June. 


Seventeen colleges for women were repre- 


sented, and a like number of employers of 
women trained in the physical sciences. 
All attending agreed on the following 
points: 


1. Although 


expected to interrupt their professional careers 


many women scientists can be 
because of marriage and family responsibilities, 


such women nevertheless form a powerful 


technical reserve for any national emergency. 
2. Colleges, industry, and government should, 
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make every effort to encourage young women 
of scientific promise, through undergraduate 
scholarships, graduate fellowships, and sum- 
mer employment. 


3. Women can increasingly fill the need for 
teachers of science in our secondary schools. 
The demand for scientific personnel over the 
next few decades can be met only if boys and 
girls of high school age are introduced to the 
sciences and mathematics by well qualified and 
The need for 


such teachers is tragically acute and will in 


enthusiastic teachers. present 
crease with the expected growth of secondary 
school enrollments. Vacancies exist in almost 


every part of the country 


What then can we as AAUW members 
do, in a situation that is critical for our 
country’s future? As an organization, we 
have stood for a basic foundation of lib- 
eral studies in any college curriculum 
whose graduates may be accepted for 
membership in the AAUW. Should we 
accept for membership graduates who, in 
order to provide more time for the sci- 
ences, have taken less than the required 
proportion of liberal studies? In my opin- 
ion, the answer is decidedly, no. What we 
can do is to use our influence to strengthen 
the sciences in the liberal arts colleges. 

The technical and scientific professional 
institutions have been strengthening their 
liberal studies requirements, and rightly 
have been applauded for doing so. On the 
other hand, a study of college and univer- 
sity catalogues reveals a weakening rather 
than a strengthening in the science re- 
quirement in the liberal arts curricula. 
Many of the scientific courses that have 
been introduced in general education cur- 
ricula are descriptive survey courses about 
fail to the scientific 
method and scientific thinking. Some of 


science, and teach 
these courses, however, are in science and 
do teach the scientific method and ap- 
proach. These latter courses, making pos- 
sible the study of science by students who 
enter college with an inadequate mathe- 
matical background and no scientific apti- 
tude, are important in reducing the num- 
ber of 


“scientific illiterates.”” In an age 


when the voting citizen must be intelligent 





HOUSEWIFE 


about the uses and implications of science, 
it is desirable that all non-scientifically 
minded students take such courses. 

Many college students fail to take this 
type of course because they are not re- 
quired to do so, and because the recent 
trend is to permit the substitution of an 
extra science course at the high school 
level for one of the courses in the college 
science requirement. 

The general education courses in the 
physical sciences are not the courses for 
the physical science major. For such a 
major, the introductory course requires 
as a minimum at least three years of high 
school mathematics (preferably four) and 
skills in the uses of mathematical tools. If 
we wish to ensure a future of well trained 
scientists, the study of algebra and geom- 
etry rather than commercial arithmetic by 
children with high I[Q’s should be encour- 
aged. It is sad to find students who dis- 
cover in college their own interest in sci- 


HOUSEWIFE — 


NVESTIGATORS Inust put a new item on all 
| vocational and occupational question- 
should read, ‘* Housewife 
Peripatetic, or Housewife 

For 


thousands of women whose housekeeping 


naires. It 
Stationary?” 


there are today in this country 


and homemaking is, according to Mr. 
Webster's definition, * performed while 


moving about,” /.e., peripatetic. 

Our first move was from my childhood 
Andy had 
bachelor engineer. That was the easiest 
physically, but the most difficult) emo- 
tionally. After that, as the vears went by, 
I ceased to have time to be emotional. We 
migrated with one child, then with two, 
and then with three, each one born in a 
different state. At moved inani- 
mate things. They could only get lost or 


home, to which come as a 


first we 


broken, and as a young couple we were 





PERIPATETIC 


ence but lack the preparation for con- 
tinuing in this field. Every effort should be 
made to find students with scientifie apti- 
tudes early and encourage them to acquire 
the requisite tools for the fields which may 
give them their greatest satisfaction and 
opportunity for service. 

Let us as women who have had broad 
educational opportunities remember that 
that science is 
a study that is an integral part of a liberal 
arts curriculum. Let us see that 
at whatever level is taught as science 


science is not technology; 


science 


, and 


that those children who are potential 
science students are given every oppor- 


tunity at an early age to develop their 
interests and skills. We can also help to 
change the traditional concept that the 
phy sical sciences, especially phy sIcs, are 
subjects for men. If we do this, we will 
contribute to the solution of a most critical 
national problem, — the shortage of sci- 
entific manpower. 


PERIPATETIC 


make 


Gradually, along with the children, have 


free to new adjustments easily. 
come decidedly animate impediments. A 
move today would involve one dog, four 
cats, two goldfish, three children and three 
adults. Each one of these living creatures 
has his own satellites and movable neces 
sities. In the light class, we have stamps, 
bottle tops, and model airplanes. In the 
heavy category there are Indian arrow- 
heads, rocks, and electric train “layouts.” 

To what all add up? As the 
newest type of migratory workers, how are 
we faring? 


does it 


I feel that there have been many com 
pensations for the undeniable number of 
drawbacks which this life has offered my 
family. Only an ostrich could deny that it 
has not 
adjust 


been easy for our children to 


themselves to 


playmates, 
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changing houses, and strange places. 

But my children will never harbor ig- 
norant prejudices. Alabama-rooted, they 
have attended unsegregated schools in 
Pennsylvania. They know that the West 
is not only a cowboy on a fancy horse, but 
also fertile land over whose miles of corn 
and grain fields they have ridden on trac- 
tors with neighboring farmers. My daugh- 
ter has been so busy being “big” — and 
enough to climb the Blue Ridge 
her that 
doesn’t know she is being pitied by her 


agile 
mountains with brothers she 
more settled cousins because she is missing 
the dubiously uplifting experience of danc- 
ing school. 

My job, as I see it, has been to create a 
home in each new place as quickly as pos- 
sible. It took me a little while to learn that 
this can only be accomplished by behaving 

and feeling — as if each transfer would 
be the last. Danger lies in ever not planting 
those flowers “because we may be moved.” 
We planted them and had fun telling 
somebody else they were there. You are 
lost if you ever once think the community 
problems are not yours. The PTA must 
be served as if your children will graduate 
from that school. And they 
Friends must be made wholeheartedly, not 


may, too! 


with reserve for fear of having to 
them up. 


give 


it was in working out for my own and 
my family’s life some secure foundation 
which could not be shaken by transfer 
that I came to appreciate the priceless 
gift of the liberal arts education which | 
had received at Randolph-Macon Wom- 
an’s College. Having been taught to ex- 
amine all fields of knowledge with respect 
and eager curiosity, | have found it easy 
to accept new places and new problems. 
Il am glad I was required to fulfill broad 
educational requirements. Material pos- 
sessions have a way of revealing their 
temporal quality by not standing up very 
well under the continual process of being 
moved. But music, art, the inexhaustible 
wealth of literature, the fascinating pat- 
terns of history, are enriched by each new 
locality to which you shift them. With 
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just a little background of Latin, Greek, 
and other languages, even the names of 
new cities become to the children a fasci- 
nating game of deciphering. It has been 
a highly practical way to teach them we 
are One World, whether we like it or not. 
And mV degree from an accredited college 
has given me access to the one place in 
which I was sure to find congenial com- 
panionship, similar interests, and helpful 
friends the AAUW branches. 

The one 
being happily and successfully peripatetic 
is a love for and an interest in people. The 
study of the humanities is, I am 


indispensable necessity for 


con- 
vinced, the surest source of nourishing this 
good will. A good liberal arts education is 
the best 


keep one’s perspective in focus 


background against which to 

biolog- 
ically, socially, and psychologically. The 
similarity of universal human relations 
through the 


humbling and democracy-producing piece 


centuries is a_ thoroughly 
of knowledge which is not easily forgotten 
Last but not least, the mighty concern 


Who is Who and Who What 


seems pretty silly when you have seen the 


over has 
same kind of people doing the same stupid 
things in every town. It is most enlighten 
ing to observe that “keeping up with the 
Joneses” 
for the 

morrow! 


is hardly worth while, anyway, 


Joneses may not be there to- 


Psychiatrists are coming more and more 


to recognize that the cure for nervous ten 


sion, the so-called “‘disease of our age,’ 


lies in man’s building his faith on values 
that are lasting. Being compelled to re 
linquish over and over again the familiar 
props of my life, I have learned a hard 
lesson: one truly need not be concerned 
for tomorrow. For in my seventeen years 
asa corporation wife, tomorrow has come 
many times and has been quite capable of 
being concerned for itself. Once this fact 
is accepted with faith, “life more abun 
dant” is to be had for the asking. 

Mary VirGiInta Barnes Suivi 
Member, Wilmington, Delaware, 


Past member, Birmingham, Alabama 


Branch 


and Waynesboro, } irginia 





COME to the Convention! 


Los Angeles, June 27-July 1, 1955 


Theme: We Choose the Future 


Hollywood Bowl will be the se tting for the hee ynote address 


im aLL the 1955 convention commit- 
tees the wheels are 


‘e turning faster and 


faster, — early plans taking final form, 
new ideas popping up, the myriad small 
details that go to make a smooth-running 
che ked off one. \ 


roster of able speakers is being signed up 
theme: We 


convention one by 


to develop the convention 
Choose the I ulure. And 


have discovered, President Riley is using 


evel how, we 


“spare”” week-end time to prepare her 
keynote address. 

The big news on the convention front 
is the setting for that address. But let the 


California committee tell it: 


The California State Division has em- 
braced the opportunity to afford delegates 
from all over the nation a truly California 
setting for what will, without doubt, be 
one of the memorable sessions of the con- 


vention. The magnificent setting of the 


of the conventi mn. 


world-famed Hollywood Bowl will provide 
the background for a brilliant Monday 
evening session for the national conven 
tion. From the dramatic shell-like stage 
of the Bowl, President Susan B. Riley 


deliver the keynote address to the con 


will 


vention. 

Following Dr. Riley’s address, the Cal 
fornia State Division will present Roger 
Wagner's Chorale, the choral group which 
won such high honors on its recent tour 
through Europe and the United States 

The physical arrangements for the eve 
ning are planned as follows: Delegates will 
be picked up by Tanner Buses at the 
Auditorium immediately — fol 
lowing the afternoon session at 5 P.M. and 
taken to the Hollywood Bowl. There box 
suppers will be served. The supper and 
initial view of the Bowl will take about 
two hours, and the program will start 
promptly at eight o’clock. Buses will re- 


Embassy 
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turn delegates to their hotels about 10:30 
p.M. The round trip by bus will cost each 
$1.50, the $2.00. 
Since California evenings are always cool, 
delegates are advised that they will need a 
warm coat at the Bowl. 


delegate and supper 


In order that delegates will not have to 
stand in line for bus and supper tickets, 
and will be 


necessary for both bus trip and supper, 


because advance reservations 


plans have been made for reservations by 
mail. Simply fill in, detach, and mail the 
form below to the ticket chairman, and 
your tickets will be sent to you by return 
mail. If you are driving your own car, and 
prefer to go to the Bowl in it, do not send 
for the bus round trip ticket. (Hlowever, 
you will probably find it more convenient 
to go by bus than to drive your own car 
at peak traffic hours.) The buses plan a 
route to take you out the main thorough- 
fare, Wilshire Boulevard, then north to 
the Bowl — a trip of eight miles. You will 
return via the new freeways. 

Please use one form for each person, in 
order that the committee may have your 
name and address. 
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California Hospitality 


California hospitality includes other plans 
to give full opportunity to 
enjoy the locale of the convention, and to 


delegates 


meet their hostesses and other delegates. 

For early arrivals, the Los Angeles 
Branch will entertain at an informal get- 
acquainted reception at their clubhouse 
on Sunday evening. 

Registration begins Sunday, June 26, 
at 2:00 p.m. and continues daily there- 
after. Those who dispose of this pre- 
liminary early may take advantage of 
especially arranged tours, scheduled for 
Monday morning, which will include visits 
to famed art and educational centers. 

On Wednesday afternoon will 
be open house at the branch clubhouse. 

Walt Disney fans will welcome the 
news that he has offered AAUW a special 
preview tour of Disneyland before its 
opening to the public later in the year. 

Altogether, it is clear that convention 
business will be lightened by gala features 
in the spirit to be expected of California. 

For profitable use of spare moments, 


there 


To THE CALIFORNIA STATE DIVISION, AAUW 


c/o Mrs. W. L. Robinson, 6012 Tampa Ave., Tarzana, California 


Please send me 


(1 am staying at the 


own car 
R 


Enclosed is a self-addressed, stamped envelope, and my check for $ 


AA 
’ mo } 1} ¢ , 
riease aKe kK e > Mrs 


Cie Ppoyavi 


W. L. Robinson, % 


Bowl Event) 


RESERVATIONS CLOSE SUNDAY, JUNE 26, 5:00 P.M. NO REFUNDS CAN BE ASSURED ON TICKETS 
AFTER JUNE 26. If reservation requests arrive too late for tickets to be returned by mail, you may pick 


your tickets up at the Statler on Sunday, and Monday morning; at the Embassy and Hollywood Bowl, 
Monday afternoon. 
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the 


preparing 


Los Angeles County branches are 
a detailed pamphlet with in- 
formation on what to see, where to shop, 


what to buy, and where to eat. 


Program Developments: 
What's Your Problem? 


\ preview of the program will be given in 
the May JourNaL. Perhaps the liveliest 
correspondence on any program feature 
the desk of Mrs. Louis 
Abramson, who is arranging the branch 
workshops. Mrs 


is centered on 
Abramson reports good 
progress with plans for this program, which 
represents both a and a 
workshop, combining the best features of 
both. At the State Presidents Conference 
a “demonstration board meeting” 


dramatization 


Was so 
successful that a similar feature will be 
put on at the convention as a variation 
of the usual branch workshop. But this 
will be a multiple feature. To provide for 
good discussion, delegates will break up 
into fourteen groups, and each group will 
witness its own dramatized board meeting 
followed by a question-and-answer period, 

*T wouldn't call it a model board meet- 
ing,” Mrs. Abramson 
AAUW 
* There 
model. You might say it will be a drama- 
tization ilustrating the Handbook. Each 
will 


board meeting, 


sald when she 


stopped in at Headquarters in 


January couldn't be 


any one 


group put on a program-planning 
with some time given to 
administration problems too.” 

Tis . xchange On branch problems is 


SO important,” Mrs. Abramson continued, 


CONVENTION! 


= hope we can cover the things that are 


uppermost in’ branch 


presidents’ minds. 


I need help from the presidents as to 


the problems they consider most acute, 


in program-planning or administration 
Please do give my address again. We want 
to cover the questions that are bothering 
branch officers.” 

The address is: 3322 Jefferson Avenue, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. To be sure your 
special questions will be answered, drop 
Mrs 

Helpful for branch program-planning, 
the 


arranged for the Friday afternoon session, 


Abramson a card or a letter today. 


too, will he 


five-minute summaries 
when each national subject-matter com- 


what 
has happened in her area and point up 


mittee chairman will comment 


on 
lines of branch planning in her field for 
the future. 

Those who wish to consult members of 


the AAUW) staff will not 


trating needle-in-a-havstack 


have the frus- 
experience 
remember 


thes from 


tions when trying to find our 


may past conven- 


Associates 
made to make it 


staff 


Arrangements will be 


easy for a delegate to meet any 


member she wishes to see, 


Hotels and Other Information 


the 


Eribassy 


The Headquarters hotel is Statler: 
in the Audito 
rium. For hotel rates and the application 
blank the January 
JOURNAL, page TLO. See also pages SL SS 
of that JourNAL for other information 1m 


meetings will be 


for reservations, sec 


delegate will wish to be without. 





Nominations for National Offices 


The Committee on Nominations met at 
AAUW Headquarters, November 26 and 
27, 1954. The committee chose the nom- 
inees from the names presented by the 
divisions, branches, and individuals. The 
thank all 
sponded to our requests for names. 
According to Article VII, Section 3 of 
the By-Laws, the officers elected at the 


committee wishes to who re- 


the 
regular term of four years. The Committee 
on Nominations for 1955 submits the slate 
given below. 


Los Angeles convention will serve 


Bertua WeL_LuAusen, chairman 


Martua Jane Brunson 

EuizABetu W. Risser (Mrs. Frep E 
Haze. W. Suumate (Mrs. Cuarurs EF. 
ALVAZINE YOUNG 


Vominees 


President — Dr. ANNA L. Rost ILAWKES 


Mrs. Hersert E.) 


Second Vice-President —ADALINE SHUEAR- 
eR GiustrRaP (Mrs. FREDERIC) 
Regional Vice-Presidents 


South Atlantic Dr. ROSAMONDE RaAm- 


Mrs. Jesse W.) 


SAY S0YD 


Data on 


Dr. Anna L. Rose 
Hawkes (Mrs. Her- 
bert E.), Dean of Stu- 

Mills 

Oakland, 

1945-. B.A. and M.A., 

Washington 

Ph.D., 
Columbia University 

tAUCW 


Chairman, 


dents, College, 


California, 


Creorge 


University: 


Committee on the Status of 
Women, California Division, 1954— 
Standards 


and 


Chairman, 


Committee on and 


Recognition of Colleges Universities, 
1947-53 

Member, Oakland, California, Branch 

Professional 

Secretary, Finch 
City, 1943-45 

Staff Assistant, Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, New York City, 


1929-41 
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College, Ne Ww York 


Junior 


Southeast Central Miss 
M. THOMPSON 
Northwest 


SCHNEIDER 


Llinrietra 


Central FLORENCE REAG- 


HART Mrs. LAWRENCE 


EK.) 
Rocky Mountain 
PORTENIER 
South Pacific 


‘TOWNSEND 


Dr. Luan G. 


AnnA B. STOFFLET 
Mins. Ray WINTHROP 


Nominees 


Registrar and Dean of Women, George Wash 
1991-29 


WwUA, 


ington University, 
Edueational Director, 
D. C., 1919-21 
Instructor, Mansfield State 
1912-19 


Washington, 


Te ra he rs ( olle ge, 


Other 
Member, US 


cational 


Advisory Commission on Edu- 
State 
1954 
Education of 
Council of 


Exchange (Department of 
appointed by President Eisenhower 

Member, 
Women, 


1952 


Commission on the 
American Kducation, 


Secretary, American College Personnel Asso- 
ciation, 1948-49 
President, National 
Women, 1949-51 
Chairman, Board of 
College, 1943-44 
Member, Board of 
College, 1941-44 
Member, National Board, YWCA, 1984-35 


Association of Deans of 


Trustees, Finch Junior 


Trustees, Finch Junior 





NOMINATIONS FOR 


Adaline Gil- 
strap(Mres. Frederic). 
B.A., University of 
California; M.A., Uni 


versity of 


Shearer 


Southern 
California 

AAUW 

Vice-President, Rocky 
Mountain Region, 1950-55 

AAUW, State Depart- 
ment Mission to Germany, 1951 

Member, Committee on Place of 
vention, 1949-51 

Chairman, Committee on Nominations, 1947 
19 

President, New Mexico Division, 1947-51 





Represe ntative of th- 


Next 


( on 


AAU W-Vassar Institute Scholarship, 1940 
Second Vice President, New Mi x 
1939-40 


Chairman, 


co Division, 

Committec General 
ments, 1939 convention, Denver 

Other 

Member, New Mexico Adult Education Coun- 
ceil, Executive Board, 1954-55 

Member, Mountain-Plains Adult Education 
Council, Executive Board, 1953-54 

Member, Institute of International Educa- 
tion, Rocky Mountain Advisory Committee, 
1951 

Member, New Mexico Governor’s Committee 
for 1950 White House Conference on Chil 
dren and Youth, 

Vice-Chairman, 


on Arrange- 


Albuquerque City Planning 
Commission, 1949-50 

Member, of 
Agencies, Executive Board, 1948-53 

Member, Bernalillo County Community Coun- 
cil, Executive Board, 1943-50 


Albuquerque Council Social 


Dr. Rosamonde Ramsay Boyd (Mrs. Jesse 
W.). Professor ol Sociology and Head of 
Department of Sociology bs Converse College, 


South B.A. 


Spartanburg, Carolina. and 


Dr. Boyd 


Miss Thompson 


Mrs. Schneider 


NATIONAL OFFICES 


M.A., University of South Carolina; Ph.D., 
Duke University. Member, Phi Beta Kappa 
and Pi Gamma Mu 

AAUW 

Vice-President, South Atlantic Region (unex- 
pired term), 1954 

Member, Status of Women Committee, 1947 
53; chairman, 1951 

Fellowship Chairman, South Atlantic Region, 
1947-49 

President, South Carolina Division, 1944-47 

Recording Secretary, South Carolina Division, 
1940-42 

President Spartanburg Branch, 1938-40 


-o 
vv 


Other m 


Active in civic, educational, and religious 
organizations 

Author, The Social Adjustment of the Greeks in 
Spartanburg, South Carolina, under a grant 

the Foundation 


Converse ( ‘ollege 


from Carnegie through 


Miss Henrietta M. Thompson, Professor of 
Home Head, Department of 
Clothing, Textiles, and Related Art, School 


Economics: 


of Home Economics, University of Ala 
bama, University, Alabama. B.A., New 
comb College, Tulane University, New Or 
leans, Louisiana; M.A., Teachers College, 


Columbia University (additional 


graduate 


work 

L40W 

Vice-President, Southeast Central Region, 
1953-55 

Member, Resolutions Committee, 1947 con- 
vention 

President, Alabama Division, 1946-48 


Secretary, Alabama Division, 1944-46 


Chairman, Social Studies, 
1942-44 

President, Tuscaloosa Branch, 1934-36 

Charter 


Alabama Division, 


Auburn and Tuscaloosa 


Branches, Alabama 


member, 


Dr. Portenier 


Mrs. Townsend 
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Professional — 

Visiting Professor, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, summer, 1936 

Junior Assistant, Bureau of Home Economics, 
Washington, D. C., summer, 1928 

Assistant Professor of Home Economics, Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, 1923-28 

Interests 


Consumer Committee, 


Home 


Chairman, 
American 
1945-52 


Economics Association, 


Other — 

Director, Southeastern Region, Delta Kappa 
Gamma, 1948-52 

State President, Delta Kappa Gamma, 1944- 
46 

Member, National Advisory Committee, Of- 
fice of Price Administration, 1943-45 

Home Asso- 


President, Alabama Economics 


ciation, 1927-29 


Florence Reaghart Schneider (Mrs. Law- 
rence E.), part-time clinical psychologist, 
Duluth Mental Hygiene Clinic, Duluth, 
Minnesota. B.S., Clarion State Teachers 
College, Pennsylvania; M.S., St. Lawrence 
University, Canton, New York; graduate 
work, Pennsylvania State College 


AAUW 

Member, Social Studies Committee, 1951- 

Chairman, special committee to report to 1955 
convention on the subject of members~—at- 
large 


AAUW Representative on Duluth Campaign 
Review Council, 1955 

President, Minnesota Division, 1950-54 

Chairman, Social Studies, Minnesota Division, 
1949-50 

Recording Secretary and Social Studies chair- 
man, Duluth Branch 1946-49 

Member, Philadelphia and 
Pennsylvania, 1939-44 


Erie Branches, 


Other 

Member, Duluth City Charter Commission 

Member, Governor's Advisory Committee on 
Children and Youth, 1950-52 


Member, Governor's Committee for Revision 
of State Constitution, 1950-54 


Professional — 

Clinical Psychologist, Warren State Hospital, 
1936-39 

Clinical Psychologist, Duluth Mental Hygiene 


Clinic, and consultant in clinical psychology, 
1946-— 
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Dr. Lillian G. Professor of 
Psychology, College of Liberal Arts, Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming. 
B.A. and M.A., University of Nebraska; 


Ph.D., Columbia University; postdoctoral 


Portenier, 


study, University of London and University 
of Chicago 


AAUW 

Chairman, Committee on Nominations, 1952- 
53 

Member, Committee on 

Colleges 


Re- 


Universities, 


Standards and 

cognition’ of and 
1946-52 

First Vice-President and President, Wyoming 
Division, 1947-51 

Assisted in 
1938 


organizing Wyoming Division, 


Professional — 

Assistant professor and professor of psychol- 
ogy, University of Wyoming, 1925-55 

Other a 

President, International 
Psychologists, 1950-52 

President, Psi Chi (national honorary society 

1948-52 


Council of Women 


in psychology), 


Anna Stofflet Townsend (Mrs. Ray Win- 
throp), Head of the English Department, 
Woodrow Wilson Senior High School, Long 
Beach, California. B.A., University of Wis- 
consin (Summa cum laude, Phi Beta Kappa, 
graduate English); M.A., 

California (Phi 

Kappa Phi); graduate work, University of 

California 


AAUW 


Adviser, local committee, 1955 convention 


scholarship in 


University of Southern 


President, California Division, 1950-52 

First Vice-President and Membership Chair- 
man, California Division, 1945-47 

Legislative 
1942-44 

Active in Non-Partisan Round Table on Gov- 

Affairs 1942-44, 


Chairman, California Division, 


ernmental California), 
1950-54 

Historian, California Division, 1938-39 

President, Long Beach, California, Branch, 


1937-38 

Other — 

Board of Directors, Phi Beta Kappa Associa- 
tion of Southern California, Delta Kappa 
Gamma, Educational TV Council of Long 
Beach, City Teachers Club of Long Beach 





Proposed By-Law Amendments 


The Committee on By-Laws proposes the following amendments to the By-Laws of the 
American Association of University Women, to be voted on by the delegates to the 


1955 convention. 


ARTICLE III — MEMBERSHIP AND DUES 
Section 2. Members 

MEMBERSHIP. Line 9, 
amend by inserting “and state divi- 


a. Basis ot 


sion” after “all authorized branch.” 
. DestGnation. — Amend by substitut- 
ing for the present “b” the following 


“b” and “ec” 


b. DESIGNATION 


1) A member is one who maintains 

her membership in a branch. 
2) A member-at-large is one who, 
not belonging to any branch, 
pays dues directly to the Asso- 
ciation treasurer at Association 
headquarters. 

(3) A corporate member is an edu- 
cational institution, approved 
by the Association, which pays 
dues to the Association treas- 
urer at Association headquar- 
ters. 

c. PRIVILEGES 


1) Members and members-at-large 
are entitled to vote and hold 
office. 

(2) Each corporate member is en- 
titled to one voting delegate at 
national conventions and is en- 
titled to any research and other 
services offered by the Associa- 
tion. 

Section 3. Dues. Amend by substitut- 

ing for Section 3, the following: 

a. Amount. — The annual dues for mem- 
bers shall be $3.00; for members-at- 
large $5.00, of which $2.00 shall be 
allocated for Fellowship Program; for 
corporate members $25.00. The annual 
dues shall include a subscription to the 
JOURNAL. 


. COLLECTION OF DUEs. 


Payment. — Dues of all members are 
payable on July 1. All dues shall be 
considered in arrears unless paid to the 
branch treasurer by November 15 and 
forwarded to the Association treasurer 
at Association headquarters by De- 
cember 1. The dues of members-at- 
large and corporate members shall be 
considered in arrears unless paid to the 
Association treasurer at Association 
headquarters by December 1. 

Dues Or New MemBERs. Dues of 
new members received by the Associa- 
tion treasurer at Association head- 
quarters on or after April 1 shall be 
credited to the fiscal year beginning 
July 1 of that calendar year. 

Members-at- 
large and corporate members shall pay 
dues directly to the Association treas- 
urer at Association headquarters. The 
treasurers of branches shall collect the 
national dues from members, which 
they shall forward promptly, each 
month, to the Association treasurer’s 
office at Association headquarters. All 
collections shall be forwarded not later 
than December 1. Checks and money 
orders shall be made payable to the 
American Association of University 


Women. 


‘ction 4, Resignation and Reinstatement 


RESIGNATION. 
sentence to read: “A member who re- 
signs after December 1 shall be liable 
for dues for the current year.” 

REINSTATEMENT. — Amend _ by. strik- 
ing out sentence one and inserting the 
following: ““A member who has re- 
signed in writing may renew her mem- 
bership at any time upon payment of 


Amend by adding a 


the dues for the current year.” 
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Line 3 
fiscal year” and inserting “after Janu 
ary 1.” 
Line 5 Amend by inserting “Asso 
ciation”’ following “annual.” 


ARTICLE V — STATE DIVISIONS 


Organization 
c. OFFICERS AND CHAIRMEN. Amend 
by substituting for the present “ce” the 


Section 2. 


following: 
c. OFFICERS. 
dent, vice-presidents, secretary and 


There shall be a presi- 


treasurer of each state division who 
shall be members of the Association 
and shall be elected at a state con- 
vention of duly accredited dele- 
gates. 

1) President. 
the state division shall be the 
official 
state in regional and Associa- 
tional activities. Not later than 
June 1, she shall file an annual 


The president of 


representative of the 


report with the vice president 
from the region and with the 
general director. After 
national convention it shall be 
her responsibility to take the 


necessary 


each 


bring the 
state division by-laws into con- 
formity with the By-Laws of 
the Association. 
Vice-Presidents. 


steps to 


There shall 
be at least two vice-presidents, 
one to serve as chairman of 
membership and one as chair 
man of program. 


There shall be chair 


men of state division committees on 


CHAIRMEN. 


the work of the appropriate stand- 
ing Association committees, includ 
ing the following: (1) The Arts, (2) 
Education, (3) Fellowship Program, 
(4) International Relations, (5) 
Legislative Program, (6) Social 
Studies, and (7) Status of Women. 
Only members of the Association 
shall be committee chairmen. 
d. Amend by striking out. 
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Amend by striking out “one 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


ARTICLE VI— BRANCHES 
Section 2. Organization 
c. OFFICERS. Line 1 and again in line 


3, amend by adding an “‘s” to the 


word “ vice-president.” 
Present “‘e”’ becomes (1) under “ec.” 
Amend by adding the following to “ce” 
2) Vice-Presidents. There shall 
be at least two vice-presidents, 
chairman of 
membership and one to serve as 


one to serve as 
chairman of program. 
Present * 


” 


{’’ becomes (3) under “ce. 
Line 3, amend 
by striking out “but not members of 


the Association” 


i. Associate MEMBERS. 


“and 
state divisions only. Application for 


and inserting 


associate membership in any branch 
shall be through the 
membership chairman.” 


made branch 


Section 3. Recognition of a Branch 

a. ORGANIZATION. Amend by substi- 
tuting for the present “a” the follow 
ing: 

fifteen 

persons qualified for membership in 

the Association shall be necessary 

for the formation and at least ten 

persons for the 


a. ORGANIZATION. At least 


continuance of a 
branch. Those desiring to form a 
branch shall consult with the state 
division president, who shall re 


quest the state membership chair- 
man to work with the petitioning 


group in their organization, includ- 
ing the preparation of the by-laws. 
The proposed by-laws shall be for- 
warded to the Association Com- 
mittee on By-Laws for approval. 
After approval of the by-laws by 
this committee, the petitioning 
group shall forward to the state 
Board of Directors written applica- 
tion for recognition as a branch, to- 
gether with the approved by-laws, 
documents and information neces- 
sary for recognition outlined in 
Article VI, Section 3, b. Upon ap- 
proval of the state Board of Direc- 





COMMENT ON S AND R PROGRESS REPORT 


tors, the state membership chair- 
man shall forward the application, 
together with the Board’s written 
approval, to the national Board of 
Directors. 
RECOGNITION. 
striking 
“fifteen.” 


Line 8, 
“ten” 


amend by 


out and inserting 


ARTICLE VIIIT— BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS 

Section 7. Quorum. Line 2, amend by 
striking out “fourteen” and inserting “‘a 
majority of the.” 
ARTICLE IX — THE EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Section 5. Quorum. 
striking out 
majority of the.” 


Line 2, amend by 


“six” and inserting “a 


ARTICLE XIL— COMMITTEES OF 
ASSOCIATION 


Line 2, 


and 


Section 4. Quorum. 
striking out “three” 
majority of the.” 


amend by 


Inserting “a 


ARTICLE XVIIL— AMENDMENTS TO THE 
BY-LAWS 


Line 3, amend by striking out “six” and 


inserting “eight.” 


ENTI RPRISI iS Knox, ( ha rman 


Committee on By Laws 
KATHERINE W. Bain 
Marion Fisu Cox 
Rutru C. Fox 

Eva STEPHENSON 


Mitprep E. Tayior 


State Presidents Comment 


on S and R Committee Progress Report 


the General 
Education Requirement” was submitted 
to the members by Dr. Woodward, the 
Standards and Recognition Committee 
chairman, in the AAUW Journat for 
January 1955. Members urged to 
send comment or advice to the committee 
for use in preparing a final report for 
convention. Advance copies of the 
JOURNAL report were sent to the state 
presidents with a request for their com- 
ments. Particularly, the committee wanted 
to know whether the state presidents 
think the committee is moving in the 
right direction in its 
methods of 


“A Progress Report on 


are 


search for 


the 
education requirement, and what further 


new 
implementing general 
ideas they might suggest. 
Several replies, though not 
yet, 


many as 


have been received, even before 


this 
be thought of 
poll: it is simply intended to keep mem 


This 


as all opinion 


the deadline for JOURNAL. 


should not 


bers up to date on thinking which may 
be useful to them in their own study. 
Some of the replies represented official 
action of the state board, but more ex- 
pressed the persona! opinion of the state 
president based on knowledge of her 
state and her own experience; all reflected 
recent discussion with members and 
branches. 

The replies were almost unanimous in 
recognizing the difficulty of the task as- 
the the 1953 


convention. Although seem to be 


signed to committee by 
some 
satisfied with present administration of 
the requirement, it is evident that this 
question of new methods is being widely 
and thoughtfully studied. 
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The committee’s proposal that the 
convention adopt a “statement of faith” 
in liberal arts as a basis for all higher 
education was favorably received, and 
the replies in general expressed approval 
of the direction in which the committee’s 
statement is tending. There was much 
support for the idea that it is desirable 
to change the term “general education” 
to “liberal education” in future AAUW 
statements, because the word “general” 
in recent identified 
with a certain type of course. Some men- 
tioned the possibility that the term “lib- 
eral education” or 


years has become 


“liberal arts”” might 
be misinterpreted as a slur upon  pro- 
fessional or technical courses. Since the 
committee had no such intention, this 
point will be considered carefully. 
So far, there is no evidence that AAUW 
has any inclination to abandon support 
of liberal studies as a basis for higher 
education. Most of the comment has been 
directed to the committee's proposals for 
implementing the present requirement. 
In reference to the proportion of the 
college education to be devoted to liber- 
alizing studies, the 


“major proportion,” has caused frequent 


suggested phrase, 


comment. State presidents who replied 
expressed no desire to lessen the pro- 


portion of liberalizing courses required 
indeed 
tending it. But the question was raised 
whether 


now; there is support for ex- 


“major proportion,” meaning 
as it does more than 50 percent, might 
require so large a proportion of the total 
curriculum as to limit the degrees  eli- 
gible for AAUW membership too severely 
for the purposes of the Association. One 
suggestion was to change this provision to 
read “one half of the total curriculum 
should be in liberalizing studies.” 

The suggestion of a new method for 
carrying out the work 
“self-evaluation” by the educational in- 
stitution itself, using AAUW) standards 
as a basis for self-study 


committee’s 


was uniformly 
distrusted by those who replied. “Ques- 
tion its advisability,” “Seems dangerous,” 
“Too idealistic to be practical,” “ Dif- 
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ficult to be objective,” were some of the 
comments. 

The proposal that regional committees 
be set up to help with evaluation of 
degrees under the direction of a member 
of the Standards and Recognition Com- 
mittee found a number of supporters. 
The proposal came originally from several 
different sections of the country, and the 
Standards Recognition Committee 
is happy to acknowledge these sources. 
Several who favored this plan hoped that 
it would serve to expedite the approval 
work. One group pointed out that any 
such decentralization would require the 
development of a “manual of operation” 
and other administrative aids by the na- 


and 


tional committee. Comments were made 
that the help of regional committees would 
make it possible to keep examination of 
degrees on a current basis, and that if 
this plan could be worked out, it would 
be of immeasurable benefit in maintaining 
educational standards and in improving 
public relations of AAUW. Suggestions 
were also made about other steps in the 
approval procedure which could be re- 
ferred to state or regional committees 
under supervision of a national com- 
mittee member. 

It is clear from the state presidents’ 
letters that members are really grappling 
with the problem of AAUW standards for 
degrees that admit to membership and 
are scrutinizing the educational principles 
that lie behind AAUW membership re- 
quirements and the procedures for sup- 
porting them. If the discussion of the 
“general education requirement” has 
done nothing else, it has increased meas- 
urably the number of who 


know why some degrees are approved 


members 


and who have clarified 
their own opinions on the validity of 
AAUW’s membership policies. The dis- 
cussion of the Standards and Recognition 
Committee’s report promises to be a high 
point of the Los Angeles convention. 
Dorotruy Woopwarp, chairman 
Committee on Standards 


and others not 


and Recognition 





Goals of Women 


In Higher Education 


A conference sponsored by the American Association of University Women 
and the Middle States Association of Colleges and 


Secondary Schools, January 28-29, 1955 


More than fifty college presidents, deans, and 
others concerned with higher education for 
women came together at AAL W Headquarters 


January 2% 


29 to define, clarify, and consider 
implications of the goals of women’s education. 
Participants were drawn chiefly from the 
Middle States area and the AAL W Committee 
on Standards and Recognition. Without bene- 
fit of any full-scale addresses, and with ani- 
mated discussion by all present, the subject 
was thoroughly and stimulatingly explored. 
At the end, President Paul S. Havens of Wilson 
College, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, sum- 
marized what had been said. The thinking of 
the conference is brought to AAUW 
which all 


here 
through his synthesis, 
agreed was truly masterly. 


members 


IKE all Gaul, this ‘report is divided into 

4 three parts because that is the way in 
which our discussions have fallen, with of 
course a preamble. 

We met here for lunch; the chairman, 
Dean Meribeth outlined the 
reason for the conference and its topic; she 


Cameron, 


commented that this was a subject: on 
which the last word had not yet been said. 
She then introduced Dr. E. B. Nyquist, 
chairman of the Commission on Institu- 
tions of Higher Education of the Middle 
States Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools, who described the history, 
the aims, and the practices of the associ- 
ation, stating that it was not merely or 


principally an accrediting agency but a 
means of stimulating institutional self- 
study and educational improvement. He 
described the aims of the conference: to 
identify certain principles of the higher 
education of women to be used as guides 
by colleges and universities in the Middle 
States area. 

Dr. Dorothy Woodward, chairman of 
the AAUW Committee on Standards and 
Recognition, was then introduced. She 
described the purposes and procedures of 
her committee. It is not an accrediting 
agency. It is interested, to quote her, in 
the particular things that relate to women 
in education. 

Dr. Woodward referred to the goals of 
women as related to higher education, the 
triple goals, which we have been discuss- 
ing here; a career being part (and she 
underlined the word part), of this triple 
goal, together with a happy home and 
service to her fellow men. She stated that 
the conditions in which these goals may 
be realized are constantly changing, and 
she mentioned especially the economic 
changes that have taken place, the longer 
life expectancy which women find in mem- 
bers of their family, the growing under- 
standing by men of women’s aspirations 
and abilities. 

With this introduction, the stage was 
set for our three sessions of discussion. 
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Life Goals for Women 


which followed 
there were two background agreements, 


In the afternoon session 
which were very quickly reached. There 
after there were ten major points upon 
which the conference seemed to agree 

there 


There were seven principal 


at least Was no dissenting voice. 
“concerns,” 


and one detour. 


Background Agreements 


Liberal the 


help women attain the three goals of which 


education is best means to 


we spoke, and we should guard against 
the undue intrusion of vocationalism into 
the curriculum which women follow. See 
ond, woman is a person, an individual; 
men and women are both human beings, 
but they differ, and are complementary 
the one to the other. Many of our con 
touched both 


we found that the emphase s were different. 


siderations then sexes but 


Major Conclusions 


Now for the goals: We least 
tacitly, on the triple division into career, 
We seemed 
to agree that the standard pattern we were 
talking about that of the 


college graduate who would marry early, 


agreed, at 
home, and community service. 


was woman 
probably have more children than her 
mother had, serve the community, per 
after the 


is her goals, 


haps return to employment 
children left the home. It 
principally, that we were considering. She 
needs help in identifying and preparing 
for the goals. Moreover, her parents, who 
often ill-defined the 
daughter, help, for assume 


aim for 
they 
marriage as a certainty and care little, 
probably because they know little, about 
the rich the 


college years. 


have an 


Ti ed 


resources open to her in 
These three goals are men’s also, but 
with different Importance. A 


college boy, we were reminded, has his job 


degre es of 


as his principal aim, and narriage as a 
by-product to which he looks forward as a 
The 


men 


desirable but not a thing. 


Yet 


central 


exact opposite is true of girls. 
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share these goals and if women engage 


more and more in careers, men must 
engage more and more in home chores. 
In leading young women to identify and 
pursue their goals, we must give a large 
place to the principle of flexibility, the 
flexibility inherent in all good liberal edu- 


There 


there are 


cation. are multiple choices of 


career, many combinations of 
home management and gainful employ- 
ment, there are nearly infinite possibilities 
of community service and usefulness 

in the later 


though it must be recognized that 


volunteer and remunerative 
years, 
many posts hitherto filled by volunteers 
now require trained specialists. 

Let us then beware of too sharp and 
arbitrary definitions of the means of at- 
taining the desired goals, or even of the 
goals themselves 


Women 


terruption of the homemaking period, not 


must regard the so-called in 
dignified and 
desirable phase of their lives which de- 
their 
the divine qualities of imagination and 
devotion. Homemaking on these 


as lamentable, but as a 


mands all best abilities, especially 

terms Is 
as much a career as any other. It is a full 
time job, and the young mother should be 
warned not to consider the period as a 
waste of time; and not to pity herself if 
she has diapers to wash and bottles to 
sterilize. The home-versus-career dichot 
omy is false. The home makes a contri 
bution as great as any other, greater than 
most. 

Any statement that we make concern- 
ing goals should embrace a long span, not 
merely the undergraduate period but also 
with imaginative suggestions the period of 
child-rearing and the later useful years of 
return to employment or community 
service, 

As for the return to the labor force, as 1 
was called, or to volunteer community 
the children 
recognize that 


seldom return to the same position as if 


service when “are growh, 


women must they can 


there had been no homemaking interrup 
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tion. They must be flexible, willing to do a 
new and often a seemingly less important 
job than previously, yet there should be no 
limitation their and 
opportunities. Some have before them at 
this the of 


their careers. In some areas, notably the 


set upon powers 


stage greatest achievement 
rapidly advancing sciences and technol- 
ogies, it would be hard for anyone, man or 
woman, to catch up and re-enter. 

The three goals — career, homemaking, 
community service — are sequential, not 
simultaneous. It is wrong to encourage a 
girl to think that she can attain success in 
all three at the Even 
homemaking and career, are difficult 


same time. two, 
to 
combine and require some adjustments 
and compromises. We must see that in the 
pursuit of her aims, she sees that all must 
be done decently and in order. 

How can she be motivated to pursue 
them? How be to think 


beyond the sober business of making her 


can she made 
marriage a success, or to the day when her 
children will be grown and her life suddenly 
empty? How can she be incited to make 
the most of her potentialities in whatever 
she is? ler her 
counselors, her college experience, and her 


situation instructors, 
own interests and aptitudes must guide 
her. But we must not forget that woman, 
like man, is a spiritual being, and that 


from this fact may spring a motivation 


higher and even more compelling than 


financial self-support, or keeping busy in 
her later years. 

As to the question, what is the woman’s 
problem in contradistinction to the prob- 
to men and women, Dr. 
Kate Hevner Mueller stated that it is how 
best to achieve a balance between home 


lems common 


and the reproductive process, on the one 
hand, and participation in the world’s 
work on the other. Part of the difficulty 
springs from the fact that many women 
assert the double privileges of homemak- 
ing and career, whereas their husbands 
assert the double responsibilities. The 
social scientists have data that can help 
predict success in marriage cum career and 
help her to see where friction and conflict 


HIGHER EDUCATION 

may develop. Moreover, we must do W hat 
to the ol 
parents, movies, cheap magazines, bride 
magazines, and all the rest of them, which 


we can counteract pressures 


place undue emphasis on romance and 
only that, and thus sometimes lead to 
disappointments and frustrations in later 
Vears. 

Dean Althea Hottel stated that high 
school principals and counselors reported 
high school motivation toward early mar- 
riage. Girls are subject to a dual motiva 
their 
careers from the colleges and the labor 


tion: homemaking from parents, 
market. It is dangerous to tamper with 
the traditional roles of women and there 
must whether 
women can carry the load of the triple 
Moreover, the 


changes in the attitudes toward women 


remain a question many 


goal. there is a lag in 
and their roles. 

Those are ten points upon which, it 
seemed to me, the conference had reac hed 


agreement. 


Some **Concerns” and a Detour 

Now a quick listing of seven concerns, 
that is, things which emerged that we are 
concerned about: 

increase and 


will 


As college enrollments 


space is at a premium, women be 
discriminated against? 

Will the folklore prevail that women’s 
education is not so important as men’s? 

Where shall we find teachers to instruct 
the coming tidal wave of college students? 

How can we motivate women to enter 
the teaching profession at the college 
grade? 


Next, that able 


women go in fewer numbers to colleges 


recent studies show 
than do able men. That is a portent which 
all of us should take seriously. 

Next, we must beware not to imply that 
in the later years a career is mandatory 
for all women. Many make their best and 
their just contribution to society in some 
to 
the public only a salaried job; we must 


other way. The word “career” means 


enlarge the connotation to include home- 
making and unpaid community service. 
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And last, will our three goals withstand 
the pressure of larger enrollment and 
higher cost in the years ahead? 


From this section came our detour: the 
relative difficulties of financing independ- 


ent liberal arts colleges, tax-supported 
institutions and The 
apparent conclusion was that it is hard to 
find money for anything, which left the 
honors even. 


technical schools. 


How Higher Education Can Help Women 
to Achieve Their Goals 


Our evening discussion had several agree- 
two 
cul-de-sac, and one heresy. 

The 


discussion 


ments, concerns, one detour, one 


that the 
can be 


chairman reminded us 


should concern what 
done in the college period of two to four 
years, that not everything can be done 
then, that a choice of priorities must be 
alert to what 


happens before the college period and 


made, that we must be 
after it, and that we are inevitably con- 
sidering only a small portion — albeit an 
immensely important portion — of wom- 
enfolk, the college graduates or the college 


students. 


Basic Agreements 

Concerning the first point on the evening’s 
calendar, the relation of institutional pur- 
pose and objectives to the achievement of 
the goals of the education of women, this 
seemed to be the consensus: There are not 
now available adequate measures of the 
number of jobs to be filled, except perhaps 
in easily identifiable areas like teaching 
and medicine. Some job trends are visible 
in the census figures, but we are largely in 
the dark. Some stated, and most would 
probably agree, that there is a shortage of 
able women to avail the 
opportunities that now exist, not at the 
moment at least a shortage of opportuni- 


themselves of 


ties. This, it was pointed out, is true now. 
No one can see very far ahead and it is 
likely that solutions that might be reached 
here would be 1958 or 
thereafter. 

Second, there was general assent to the 


outmoded by 


statement that there is no simple standard 
way by which women can be urged on to 
the attainment of the agreed goals, and 
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this is well, for diversity is desirable and 
in accord with our American genius. But 
colleges and universities should clarify 
their goals by exhaustive scrutiny of their 
institutional personalities. That’s a good 
phrase, “their institutional personalities” 
not hammering us all out in the same 
procrustean mold. Faculty, students, alum- 
nae, trustees, parents, should participate 
in the process, and colleges should pro- 
claim a statement of purpose that is valid 
and real. Students should choose colleges 
because of the relevance of their aims to 
their own lives and needs, not for geo- 
graphical or social reasons. College and 
university faculties are singularly lacking 
in initiative and courage — perhaps a 
minority opinion but it is relevant here. 
Many of the great changes in the American 
higher educational scene have been 
prompted from without the campus, not 
from within it. Perhaps because faculties 
are composed of specialists, not of educa- 
tors who set all in proper perspective. 
The third point concerns the relation of 
the institution’s educational program to 
the achievement of the goals of the higher 
Louis T. 
Benezet spoke as the sole representative 
this 
ference. He described the necessity of 


education of women. President 


of a coeducational college at con- 
taking the aims of students at entrance 
and trading them in for better aims during 
the college years, of trying to give women 
students every opportunity for self-guid- 
ance and independent action, of the early 
identification by women students of their 
career interests — an identification that 
often changes but is nevertheless good as 
evidence of intellectual interest and mo- 
tivation. 
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Dean Esther Raushenbush picked up 
this thought, endorsed the importance of 
the early expression of interest even though 
it may waver and change or even dis- 
the time, at 
least, a sincere motivation and should be 


appear, because it was at 
used as a starting point and can be so used 
in the educational program. 

Dr. Gillie Larew, with charm and wis- 
dom beyond the attainment of the rest of 
us, remarked upon the vanity of human 
wishes in expecting that an educational 
curriculum will ever do all that we assert 
it will do, and showed herself a disciple of 
Shelley as well as of Teanyson when she 
that 
philosophy of the entire curriculum in the 


said somehow we lose the aim or 
minutiae of presenting the courses to our 
students. The difficulty of our task is in- 
creased because we are working with 
young women who are feeling their way 
toward an adjustment to situations they 


cannot foresee. 


More Concerns 
The evening also produced its concerns, 


two in number. A concern that the five 
women’s colleges, whose deans are present, 
all have male presidents, and that of the 
fifteen women’s colleges here represented 
only three have women presidents; a 
concern which I share. 


Second, a concern that women’s college 


Curriculum, Faculty, 


The final discussion on Saturday morning 
revealed four points of agreement, three 
concerns, one of which verged on a heresy, 
one central question only partially an- 
swered, and one instructive detour. 


A Special Curriculum for Women? 
The Chair reminded us that we were to 
deal with the undergraduate years and 
posed the question whether we needed a 
special curriculum for women or only a 
curriculum for humans, men and women 
together. There was emphatic rejection of 
a special curriculum for women, but tacit 
acceptance of the desirability of certain 


graduates are not alert to the changes 
taking place in their own colleges, and in 
the educational world at large. 


Detour, Cul-de-Sac, and Heresy 


We embarked upon one prodigious detour, 
a lengthy discussion of adult education, 
the responsibility of colleges for the in- 
tellectual stimulation of their graduates 
and their committees, and the desirability 
of more brains and less fear in the alumni 
and There 
splendid un-tea”” alumnae 
clubs. Now that may not be regarded as a 
detour, but it did not bear directly on the 
forward motion. 


alumnae activities. was a 


phrase, “to 


We entered one cul-de-sac, were fright- 
ened, backed out, went soberly on our 
way. This happened when coeducation 
was alleged to be the only proper method 
of higher education. 

Finally, as was quite fitting at a congress 
resembling, if only faintly, the Council of 
Nicaea, we entertained one heresy. This 
was the assertion that the women’s col- 
leges, which a priori should be doing the 
most to help young women attain the 
triple goals, were doing the least. This 
heresy was valiantly challenged by the 
Dean of Goucher, and after a tense mo- 
ment of controlled emotions and controlled 
speech, the conference returned to ortho- 
dox matters. 


and Administration 


and of others 
designed for men. There is need for a 
broad curriculum, yet differential 
opportunities. 

We were reminded that truth has no 
gender, but that we all have. We must 
proceed by training the aptitudes and 


courses designed for them 


with 


powers of women; and as these powers 
develop, proper specialization is likely to 
appear. The reverse targeting is dangerous. 

Yet narrow specialization is dangerous, 
and especially for women because the 
conditions of their lives fluctuate. Their 
educational experience must teach them 
how to adjust progressively to new situa- 
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tions, how to be “‘problem-solvers.” Dr. 
Helen Bragdon capped this part of the 
discussion by stating that it is “‘a curricu 
lum for women that we dislike.” It was 
agreed that we should identify the pro- 
cedures most suitable to courses in which 
women are enrolled. 

This agreement led to a second: that 
there are many ways to approach a sub- 
ject, a variety of “slants” in teaching a 
course. The illustration 
political science, for instance 


in economics or 
that will 
interpret a point to a man may be mean- 
ingless to a woman; and since our culture 
is by tradition so man-slanted, conscious 
attention must be given to increasing the 
interpretations and emphases that are 
significant to women. 

Dean Eunice Hilton insisted that edu- 
cation is a matter of discipline, not of sex; 
and that education must be organized on 
the basis of subject matter, not of sex. 
Yet the male orientation of higher educa- 
tion has led to the omission of much that 
is important to women. 


Teacher and Administration 


believe that the 


sex of the teacher was an important factor 


The conference did not 


but agreed that the teacher, whether man 
or woman, should recognize the need of 
each sex to understand the other better 
and should work to this end in whatever 
course is taught. The subjects studied by 
the two sexes may be the same; the out- 
comes may be vastly different. The point 
is to find enlightened teachers who com- 
prehend this fact and instruct their women 
students accordingly. 

This led to a central, basic, and only 
partially answered question: how to pro- 
duce the teacher properly oriented toward 
women students; how to penetrate, within 
faculties, inertia, indifference, and stub- 
bornness on this point. A beginning can be 
made if faculties will understand what is 
the basic woman’s problem: the achieve- 
ment of the right balance between her 
homemaking function and her participa- 
tion in the world’s work. 


Concern was expressed that graduate 
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schools are little interested in producing 
teachers, far less teachers oriented to the 
needs of a variety of pupils; and that the 
administration is often at fault in not 
providing conditions that encourage in- 
telligent and discriminating teaching. But 
Dean Doris Crockett that the 
faculty also had a responsibility and should 
help to shape the goals of the institution. 
the ad- 
ministration can do much to promote the 


believed 


It was agreed, however, that 


better education of women. As the auto- 
cratic concept of administration gives way 
to the “educational community concept”; 
as committees are elected by the faculty 
and their decisions allowed to stand; and 
as the administration 
creasingly 


provides an in- 
the 


recognition of women’s place grows and 


democratic environment, 


with it the woman student’s importance. 

The important thing is not the sex of 
the President Hurst Anderson 
insisted, or the sex of a president of a 


teacher, 


college for women, but leadership that 
will for adjustment to the 
status quo, but for the identification and 
all this 


press, not 


elevation of our cultural ideals 
with creative imagination. 

It was pointed out that the depart- 
mental chairman, who is often the source 
of the small changes within the faculty 
which when multiplied gradually alter an 
institution’s nature, is frequently over- 
looked. With this Dr. Kathrine 
Koller emphatically agreed, deploring the 


view 


pious lip-service to teaching and the cruel 
pressure for publication that marks many 
American institutions. 


The Extra-Curriculum 


In the development of the young woman 
the extra-curriculum can and should play 
a decisive part. Dean Lucile Allen saw the 
extra-curriculum as valuable in providing 
acquaintance between students and their 
teachers and therefore of significance to 
both Wholesome 
activities are the “laboratory of democ- 
racy,” 


groups. non-classroom 
and the aims of the college are 
often transmitted through them. We were 


invited to ask ourselves why we had 
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entered the work that we are now doing, 


and how it happens that we sometimes 
train good minds and yet leave our stu- 


dents with dependent spirits. 


Points of Return 
Nlost of ¢ ‘oleridge *s “conversation pr ems” 


have a “return” at the end. So with our 
long conversation. Dean Elizabeth Geen 
reverted to earlier stages of the discussion 
when she said that there is no question 
that women have certain problems which 
are women’s, different from those of men; 
that the basic question is how to create 
more teachers who can teach women bet- 
ter. 

Mrs. Marguerite Zapoleon stated that 
men’s and women’s problems are not 
different, 


urged long-range counseling for girls in 


greater or lesser, simply and 
high schools. It is desirable that their pos- 
sibilities be sketched for them then, that 
they be 


colleges, 


better information about 
to do if 
emergency arises. Their educational vision 


given 


careers, and what an 
and pattern should be placed on a lifetime 
basis. Mrs. Zapoleon ended the discussion. 


Miss Aberle had begun it. A to Z. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Concern and Detour 


Two of our three concerns have already 
described the of 
graduate schools to exhibit an interest in 


been failure many 
the future graduate student’s teaching 
function, the failure of some college ad- 
ministrations to provide proper teaching 
conditions. The third was voiced by Pro- 
vost Millard Gladfelter, who believed that 
there 
certain of our assumptions and in parts of 
the 


whether the problems of women were so 


was a quality of unreality about 


discussion as well. Ile questioned 
numerous or so real as they appeared to 
be. 

We were led on an instructive detour by 
Dr. 


married woman should command the tn- 


George Shannon, who asserted that a 


tellectual respect of her husband and her 
sons and her daughters, and that her role 
in transmitting our cultural heritage to 
hie r children required considerable intel- 
tact, skill. He 
deplored the rootlessness of our time but 
felt that 
pensate her family for this lack through 
the qualities of her own mind and spirit. 


lectual background, and 


an able mother could often com- 


Summary of the Summary 


What are the themes, the agreements, the 
questions that run through these three 
provocative discussions? 


1. The three goals (career, homemak- 
ing, community service) realistic. The 
lives of many women follow all or part of 


are 


this triple pattern. These goals are men’s 
goals also, but with changed emphasis. 

2. How 
women students the right motivation at 
the right time? 

3. Flexibility in the educational process 


can we stimulate in young 


is of extreme importance to women, of 
more importance than to men because of 
the conditions of women’s lives; and di- 
versity of pattern is desirable especially 
in later years. 


1. There 


women because they are women, problems 


are problems that belong to 


that belong to men because they are men. 
It is 
but it is sensible to acknowledge them. 


not necessary to exaggerate them, 


5. Colleges and universities can do 
much for the education of women, more 
both 
administration must more closely study 


fc r 


than they now do; faculty and 


women’s needs and provide their 
fulfillment. 

6. It is not sound educational practice, 
nor is it desirable, to provide a special 
curriculum for women. 

7. The use of the proper approach in all 
courses in which women are enrolled is of 
the utmost importance; and more teach- 
ers who recognize this fact must be found. 

8. In planning and in executing plans 
for the of in 


relation to the triple goals, the redemptive 


higher education women 


force is crealive imagination, 
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iss M., suffering from tuberculosis, had 
M not recovered when she returned from 
the sanatorium: 


My holidays have been a great help to me. 
Every day was like a precious gift. My 
health has greatly improved and I hope to 
be able to stand up to the winter this time. 
Your contribution has give n me the con 
viction that I am not as forsaken as I have 
felt at times, and this has given me back 
my courage and my zest for work. 


Mrs. A., who is living in a home for old people 
and is afraid of losing all her knowledge, very 
much wanted a dictionary: 


Your Petit Larousse is my be st frie nd and 


keeps me company all day long. 


Miss K., an invalid, went back to her uni 
versity studies in the hopes of finding a posi 
tion more easily: 

The money arrived just in time. I did not 
know how I was going to manage to pay 
the rent. You remember that last spring I 
had no idea as to where I could find the 
means to continue my studies. I live from 
hand to mouth, not knowing how I shall 
live the following month. And yet money 
should not be the most im portant probli m 
in life. Now that you are ready to help me, 
things are looking up. Thank you, 


Mrs. Z. had fallen into a state of general de 

pression following a serious accident: 

After my accident I tried to quieten my 
fears and my pain and to struggle to regain 
a state of mental health. I tried to examine 
myself to see if my fractured skull had not 
impaired my mind. This made me hard 
and bitter. When I read your letter I was 
shaken. A door ope ned. I thank you, / 


acce pt your invitation with joy. 


Miss J. was run down and finding it very 
difficult to go on working: 

How can I thank you for the magnificent 
parcel and the medicines it contained, It is 
strange but you have sent me the very tonics 
I needed. A week ago I was found to be 
suffering from anemia. I shall take your 
medicines and am sure that I shall feel full 
of energy again, by and by. 
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IFUW FUNDS 


rye situation of university women liv- 
| ing in Germany and Austria under the 
statute for refugees remains precarious. 
Apart from a few still voung enough to 
obtain remunerative employment, the ma- 
jority are left without the prospect of work 
or emigration for reasons of age, ill health, 
and family ties. They have to make do 
with unemployment benefit and public 
assistance to the aged, which is paid to its 
own needy nationals by the German state. 
This is sufficient for living accommodation 
of the barest kind, usually out of town, 
monotonous and often inadequate diet, 
and poor heating. But clothing and all the 
small items of expenditure that would pro- 
vide at least a little comfort and enable 
them to take part in the cultural life of 
their surroundings are beyond — their 
means, and thus they are condemned to 
inactivity. As the matertal situation of the 
local native population improves, to the 
refugees their destitution appears propor- 
tionately worse. It is, therefore, important 
that the relief work undertaken by the 
IFUW should continue for some time to 
comme, 

The number of our protegees is al pres- 
ent more than 100. In addition to gifts 
sent to them directly by members who 
have adopted them, the Relief Committee 
spent, for them, £515 in 1953-54. Acecord- 
ing to the budget for 1954-55, the Relief 
Committee will have spent approximately 
the same sum by the end of March 1955. 
Thanks to generous gifts made by some 
national associations, a part of the funds 
necessary for the work of the committee in 
1955-56 has been found, but only a part. 
According to the budgets of previous vears 





—FOR HOPE AND COURAGE 


BY BLANCHE HEGG-HOFFET, IFUW Relief Committee Chairman 


we still need approximately £200. This is 
the minimum sum required, and it will 
But it 
does not enable us, for instance, to make 


meet only the most urgent needs 


grants large enough to ease the lives of a 
few old and sick persons for more than a 
few months, nor give convalescence to 
some who are ill or run down. 

Thanks to the cooperation of the na- 
tional associations with the Relief Fund, it 
has been possible to carry out a few par- 
ticularly urgent schemes, and the Relief 


will be 


schemes. 


Committee hopes it given the 


means for more such For in- 
stance: 

> The cost of convalescence for a young 
refugee who was recovering from a serious 
illness was covered by a gift of the Swedish 
Association, a donation by a member of 
the Netherlands Association, an invitation 
from a Swiss member, and a grant from 
the Relief Fund of the IFUW ° This made 
possible the extension of her stay to five 
months and gave back to our young prote- 
gee her strength. At the present moment 
such weeks are 
needed. The Relief Fund could cover part 
of the cost but it could not bear the whole. 
> The Relief Fund pays supplementary 
allowances to old living 
in particularly straitened circumstances. 
It will be unable to extend this help be- 
yond the spring of 1955 unless the neces- 


several stays of some 


some persons 


sary sums can be guaranteed. These allow- 
ances range from £10 to £50 per annum 
according to the needs of the case. If these 
refugee colleagues of ours could count on 
these supplements for at least a year, it 
would give them the sense of security that 


they lack. 


> The Relief Committee tries to help 
those persons wishing to be intellectually 
active by giving them scientific works, a 
subscription to a periodical, and text- 
books enabling them to study or to teach. 


Some 


members of national 


associations 
have already made possible the purchase 
of such books, which have been greatly ap- 
preciated by the refugees. Their distance 
from the 
their clothing, are serious handicaps in the 


libraries, very inadequacy of 
way of their obtaining literature inexpen- 
sively. Thus this effort to meet intellectual 
needs is worthy of continued support by 
members of the national associations. 

> The Relief 


made available to refugees the necessary 


Committee has already 
funds for preparatory training for a pro- 
fession, a grant which enables the taking 
of a course or the passing of an examina- 
tion, rent for a few weeks, traveling ex- 
penses while in search of work, etc. We 
consider these gifts, varying from £12 to 
£50, of particular importance, for they 
equip our protegees to set up in a job. 

> Thanks to the cooperation of a group 
of the the Relief 


Committee will be able to provide vita- 


German Federation, 
mins, tonics, and special foods for certain 
sick or run down, but 
only to the extent to which it is in a posi- 


refugees who are 


tion to purchase these. Some members of 
the Swiss Association and of the Italian 
Federation made it possible to start this 
work and the Relief Fund has already 
made the first payment. Gifts made for 
this purpose would make possible the crea- 
tion of a small reserve. The committee can 
make purchases more cheaply through the 
World Ecumenical Council of Churches. 
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INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION NOTES 


Relief 


a monthly 


the 


1 
Tilia ine 


Committee has 


> Finally, 
started to grant to a 
refugee who has formed a trio with her 
sick husband and a friend and for whom 
the possibility of making music is the only 
cultural occupation that is at all feasible. 
Part of this grant covers the hire of the 
piano. If it were possible to guarantee this 
sum for several months it would be a great 
comfort to her. 

The many letters of thanks which we re- 
ceive from refugees give proof of the great 
moral support that the gifts of the IFUW 
are to them. The effect on morale of these 
acts of solidarity goes far beyond the size 
of the sums that we spend. Some of these 
letters are quoted on page 168. 

National associations who wish to take 
part in this scheme of material help of the 
IFUW should send their contributions to 
the Assistant International 
Federation of University Women, 1 Sed- 
ding Street, Sloane Square, London, S.W. 
1, meanwhile informing the chairman of 
the Relief Committee (Mme. Blanche 
Hegg-Hoffet, 37, Berne, 
Switzerland) of the particular object of the 
gift. Contributions may be sent to the 
General Relief Fund, or donors may stipu- 
late that they be used for one of the above 


‘Treasurer, 


Junkerngasse 


mentioned schemes. Their wishes will be 
taken into consideration and the Relief 
Committee will keep the donors informed 
of results obtained through their help. 
Members of the IFUW have individu- 
ally adopted nearly all the refugees whose 
names were given to them by the Relief 
Committee. A correspondence has sprung 
up with most of them. Parcels of food, 
clothing, toilet articles, and material for 
leisure reading, all greatly appreciated by 
the refugees, have been sent in large num- 
bers. In most cases, the Relief Committee 
can enlighten the “fairy godmothers” as 
to the particular needs of these refugees. If 
a correspondence hangs fire for a long time 
to find out the 
causes of the interruption. We warmly 


the committee will try 
recommend that international postal cou- 
pons be added to all letters, for the refu- 
gees have not the means to buy stamps. 
These can be bought at any post office.) 

In trying to help their refugee col- 
leagues, the members of the IFUW give 
proof of international solidarity. In the 
name of all our protegees and of the Relief 
Committee responsible for these activi- 
ties, | extend warm thanks to the national 
associations who have contributed to our 


scheme of aid to refugees. 


International Federation News 


Korea and Japan Become Members 


Two more associations of university 
women have become members of the In- 
ternational Federation, Korea and Ja 
pan. The AAUW welcomes them 
heartily as sister organizations within the 
IFUW. 

This brings to 33 the number of affili- 
ated associations. 


most 


Attending the Manila Conference 

AAUW branches in the Pacific Area were 
officially represented at the Manila Con- 
ference by Mrs. George Kellerman and 
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Mrs. Willowdean Handy, Honolulu; and 
Mrs. Morris E. Harvey, Guam. 

From the mainland, AAUW had four 
Miss Elizabeth Fackt, Denver, 
member of the national Committee on In- 
ternational Relations; Mrs. K. L. Turk 
and Mrs. Paul R. Hoff, Ithaca, New York: 
and Miss Kathryn H. Starbuck, Saratoga 
Springs, New York. 


observers: 


Council Meeting 

The IFUW Council, consisting of the 
officers and one delegate from each affili- 
ated will meet at 
Switzerland, August 6-11. 


Association, Berne, 





IFUW’s 
First 

Asian and 
Pacifie 
Regional 
Conference 


IFUW President Dorothy Leet 


Miss Leet), 


nesia, 


u“ ife of the Pre 8 de nt if the Philipp nes, 
participants from (left to right 


Pe oe ee 


center) and Mrs. Magsaysay (right of 
with Conference 


Korea, India, Ceylon, India, and Indo- 


Manila—Hospitality Unlimited 


rpuk first Asian and Pacific Regional 

Meeting of the International Federa- 
tion of University Women, which met in 
16-23, marks another 
milestone of progress toward the goal of 


Manila January 


the Federation’s founders. Thirty-six vears 
ago they set themselves the task “to pro- 
mote understanding and friendship among 
university women of different nationalities 
and by this means to further their com- 
mon interests and to develop sympathy 
and cooperation between their countries.” 

The delegates represented the countries 
in the vast Pacific area which have affili- 
ated national associations: Australia, Cey- 
lon, India, Japan, Korea, New Zealand, 
the Philippines, Thailand, and the AAUW 
branches in Hawaii and Guam. In addi- 
tion, observers were present for the Pakis- 
tan, British, and American associations; 
Indonesia also had an observer. 

Most of the delegates flew to Manila. 
This technological miracle of transporta- 
tion, which annihilates barriers of time 
and space, may almost be looked upon as 
a symbol of the goals of the conference - 
the removal of barriers in the human, the 


x lal, 


the economic, and international 


spheres. 


Among the subjects for round-table dis- 
cussion were the urgent problems of Pub- 
lic Health and Social Welfare: Housing, 
Maternal and Child Health, Child Labor 
and Juvenile Delinquency, Displaced Per- 
sons. The second topic covered Cultural 
Life International Understanding; 
and the entire membership considered to- 
gether the problems of Technical Assist- 
ance, introducing into the discussion first- 


and 


hand reports of regional representatives of 
United Nations 
cialized agencies, as well as of those who 
dealt with Foreign Aid Programs of the 
United States and other countries. 


Commissions and spe- 


Origin of the Conference 

The meeting represented a long period 
of preparation. The idea was broached in 
1950 at the Zurich Conference and devel- 
oped at the subsequent Council and Con- 
ference meetings. 

The question of how to finance such a 
meeting so as to make it possible for dele- 
gates from the Asian countries to attend 
was solved when a grant to cover their 
from the 
Educational, Scientific 


UNESCO). 
17] 


travel expenses secured 


United Nations 
and Cultural Organization 


Wis 
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Dr. Concepcion A. Aguila, the Presi- 
dent of the Philippine Association of Uni- 
versity Women, as a member of the 
IFUW Council attended the London 
meeting of the Council in 1953. Through 
her the Philippine Association extended 
the invitation to hold the regional con- 
ference in Manila. The Council readily 
accepted. 


The Setting 


A happier place could not have been 
found. Indeed, this first regional meeting 
might well be entitled Un- 
limited” generosity expressed through 


several through 


Generosity 


channels: 
officers of the International Federation 
who conceived the idea; through UNESCO 
vhich made it possible for Asian delegates 
to attend; 


the gracious 


and especially 


through the able and dynamic Philippine 


and finally 
women who put the idea into execution. 
They have won the endless gratitude and 
admiration of all the delegates and ob- 
servers because of their unprecedented 
hospitality their efficient 
and perfect arrangements. 


and planning 
The effective cooperation accorded by 
the Philippine Association was due in 
large measure to the experience which 
their president, Dr. Aguila, has had as an 
active member of numerous international 
commissions and agencies, as well as to 
the similar experience of the chairmen and 
their 
ganized committees. 


members. of well chosen and _ or- 


Our Philippine Hostesses 

The Philippine Association was asked to 
furnish the chairmen for the three discus- 
sion groups, with co-chairmen from other 
national delegations. They planned a pro- 
gram balanced between serious work in 
the discussion groups and occasional lec- 
tures, and most colorful recreation provided 
by the various “chapters” (branches) of 
the Association in Manila. 

The Manila Hotel, delightfully located 
on Manila Bay, provided excellent facil- 
ities for the round table sessions, for the 
secretariat, and for the large International 
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‘on- 


ference were (from left to right): Miss May 


Hermes of England, IFUW Secretary; Mrs. 
Dorothy Forsaith of Australia, TIFUW Third 
Vice-President: IFUW President Leet: and Dr. 
Aguila, president of the Philip- 
pine Association of Unive rsity Women. 


Conce peton A. 


Dinner and the delightful reception which 
the International Officers gave to the dele- 
gates and observers on the last evening. 
But each day all of the members were 
transported by the 
Centro Escolar University, of which Dr. 


buses furnished by 


Aguila is the executive head, and were the 
the 
various university “chapters” of the 
PAUW: the Centro Escolar University, 


guests alt luncheon of some one of 


the Far Eastern University, the Philippine 


Women’s University, the University of 
Santo Tomas, the University of the Far 
Kast, and the Philippine Normal College. 
the Manila 
entertained the 
colorful 
and most interesting barrio fiesta, or vil- 
lage fair. 


The chapter composed of 
public school teachers 


conference at an indescribably 


The raison d'etre of the conference, the 
consideration of the common problems 
facing the countries of the Pacific area and 
the responsibility of university women to 
aid in their solution, was never lost sight 
of, nor were the work sessions curtailed, 
but 
filled with enchanting entertainment. A 
sumptuous tea was given by President 
and Mrs. Magsaysay at the Malacanang, 
that 
Spanish 


every moment not so engaged was 


ancient palace which has housed 


viceroys, American governors- 
general, and is now the residence of the 


President of the Republic of the Philip- 
pines. Roughly translated, “* Malacanang” 
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means “the chief lives here.” 
halls and magnificent crystal chandeliers 
bespeak the glory that once was Spain. 
Mrs. Magsaysay, in the characteristic 
gown of the Philippine ladies, was a most 
gracious and beautiful hostess. 

An elaborate dinner at the Jai Alai 
Club as guests of Mrs. Remedios Laurel 
gave the members an opportunity also to 
watch that exciting traditional Spanish 
sport. Mrs. Laurel is the daughter-in-law 
of the Honorable Jose Laurel, the Philip- 
pine statesman who has just returned to 
his country after months in Washington 
as head of the commission to negotiate the 
new Philippine-United States Trade Agree- 
ment. 


Spacious 


Recollections of these occasions, even 
the work sessions and the room in which 
arrangements for registration were set up, 
conjure up pictures of our lovely Philip- 
pine hostesses in their long and colorful 
traditional costumes, each uniquely de- 
signed as to sleeves and ivlo, moving 
gracefully about amony tle no less colorful 
costumes of the representatives from In- 
dia, Ceylon, Thailand, Korea, and Japan. 

No details of arrangement were over- 
looked. Every guest was met at the air- 
port or docks, even when planes arrived 
at the dismal hour of 5 a.m. The group of 
which this American observer was a part 
was met at that hour by no less a per- 
sonage than Dr. Concepcion Henares, the 
president of the Philippine Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. This was typical of the 
thoughtful hospitality which met us at 
every turn. 

The Philippine women have taken their 
responsibility as leaders in community life 
seriously. As university and college teach- 
ers they outnumber the men five to one. 
They not only handle the family finances, 
but are active in business organizations, 
usually as the treasurer. Two women have 
held the national office of Minister of 
Public Health and Welfare; one heads the 
Cultural Relations Department in the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and many are 
members of government commissions, as 
well as of regional commissions of the 


United Nations, UNESCO, ILO, WHO, 


and other international agencies. 


Discussing Mutual Interests and 
Common Problems 


But this willingness to accept the full 
responsibilities of equal citizenship rights 
is not confined to the women of our host 
country. The delegates of the Asian and 
Pacific countries represented every type 


of government services, especially in edu- 
cation and public welfare. This type of 
with the back- 
ground of training and experience, insured 
a high level of work in the discussion 
groups. 


membership, common 


Little time was lost in establishing rap- 
port. The recognition of the mutuality of 
interest in the attempted solution of com- 
mon problems, often on an international 
basis, made natural the pooling of experi- 
ence and agreement to accept as members 
of the International further 
responsibilities for serving the local, na- 
tional, and international community, in 


Federation 


efforts to advance social and economic 
welfare and sound education for all the 
people. Lt was recognized that only on this 
basis can muiual appreciation of all coun- 
tries in their efforts to build a better world 
for all be achieved. 

There is not space here to go into detail 
as to the findings of the conference in rela- 
tion to housing in rural and urban com- 
munities; to maternal and child health; 
on the exchange of persons and recom- 
mendations for the inter- 
national scholarships, and suggested ma- 


extension of 


chinery for facilitating mutual interchange 
of visits of members of the IFUW; on the 
exchange of carefully selected literature, 
including drama, and of cultural exhibits; 
on the improvement of films and radio 
broadcasts; and finally on the implica- 
tions of technical assistance programs. 

It was suggested that university women 
must anticipate the revolutionary changes 
in village life and in the status of women 
and young people which are likely to re- 
sult from technical assistance programs 
and education. They must be ready to 
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work together with the technical experts 
and with the villagers in making con- 
structive social adjustments to the tech- 
nological advances. 

A summary report is being prepared for 
distribution to all national associations. 


Across National Boundaries 


When asked, * What do you think was the 
outstanding value of the conference?” the 
majority of the delegates questioned would 
“The 


“The opportunity to see that other coun- 


answer: chance to get together.” 
tries have problems much the same as 
ours.” “The chance to exchange experi- 
ences.” “A realization of the unique re- 
sponsibility of university women to do 
their part.”” But above all, “the friend- 
ships, across national lines, which devel- 
oped during this period of working 
together.” (A 


made of a broadcast in 


and 
playing recording 
which 
gave their evaluation. This will be made 


available by the IFUW.) 


The little national antagonisms which 


was 
members 


were somewhat apparent during the open- 
ing days seemed to have melted away 
completely by the end of the conference 
in the good fellowship which prevailed and 
the ready acceptance by each delegation 
of the others on a basis of mutual respect 
and friendliness. In the discussions, though 
there were differences of opinion, there 
were ho clashes nor were irreconcilable 
points of view expressed. 

Would a this nature have 


been possible when the IFUW was con- 


meeting of 
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ceived and organized? It is not likely that 
representatives of such diverse races and 
cultures could so easily have found a com- 
mon ground for the consideration of social 
and economic problems. The repeated 
acknowledgement of benefits derived from 
the United Nations commissions and re- 
lated agencies, which are operating so 
soundly to well as 
institutional needs of the region, in many 


meet the human as 
cases through regional offices, leads one 
that the influence from this 
quarter has been the significant if not the 
determining cause for the understanding 
that prevailed. 

Great credit for the spirit of the con- 


to believe 


ference is due to the far-seeing vision of 
the officers of the IFUW who conceived 
the idea of a Pacific Regional Conference, 
and especially to the President, Dorothy 
Leet, whose gentle and gracious leadership 


coupled with a fine ability to get things 
done directly and effectively, and to Mrs. 
Dorothy Forsaith, Third Vice-President, 
and Miss May Hermes, Executive Secre- 
tary who set an example in their own 
personalities of human warmth and un- 
derstanding. 

To the Philippine women goes great ad- 
miration and praise for implementing the 
idea so effectively. A foundation 
has been laid here for future meetings and 


sound 


further progress in “ promoting the friend- 

ship and understanding that are the cen 
tral aim of our Federation.” 

Evuizabetu L. Packt 

AAUW Observer 


At Malacanang, the 
Philippine Presiden 
tial residence, TIFUW 
President Leet (left 
and Mrs. Magsaysay 
third from left) with 
Japanese delegation. 





... from 


our UN observer 


mv ——<ggf |||\\ ! 


“To Serve the Needs Not the Fears of Mankind” 


“T have attended these meetings,” said 
one delegate, “since the opening session 
of this Assembly 
but momentous 
than this.”” The Political Committee was 


considering a 


There have been many 


discussions, none more 


new item on its agenda: 


international cooperation in developing 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy 
of the United States of America. 


Not quite a year ago President Eisen- 


; report 


hower had addressed the closing session 
of the General Assembly. “To hasten the 
day when fear of the atom will disappear 
from the minds of men,” the President 
had that “the governments 
principally involved begin now to make 
joint contributions from their stockpiles to 
an International Atomic Energy Agency.” 


proposed 


Through this agency fissionable material 
could be made available to those countries 
who desired it for experiment in its peace- 
ful use. The spirits of all had been lifted. 
There had 
response from most of the world 
President had said, “Of 
involved, the Soviet 
Union must of course be one.” But the 
Soviet Union had rebuffed the negotiators 
and had insisted that all atomic weapons, 
which the West considers their protection 


been a wave of enthusiastic 
Eisenhower 


those principally 


against aggression, be banned first. 

It seemed as though the pressure of 
world opinion, if nothing else, would force 
the Soviet Union to participate in the new 
agency, for every speaker in the debate 
expressed the hope that the USSR would 


the determination to 
go along without them if they did not. Mr. 
Vishinsky began gradually to give ground. 


cooperate, as well as 


“The attempt to picture the Soviet atti- 
tude as essentially negative is completely 
unfounded,” he said. And at another time, 
* The disease of the delegate of the United 
States is haste in drawing conclusions.” 
A resolution the 
seven powers who are in a position to fur- 
Belaunde of Peru 


“nue le ar 


Was sponsored by 


nish nuclear material 
called the and 
hoped the designation would prove an 


them powers” 


honorable one. The resolution was in two 
parts: first, it endorsed the proposed eCs- 
tablishment of an international agency to 
facilitate the use by the entire world of 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes, this 
to be brought within the United 
Nations framework of agencies; 


agency 
second, it 
provided for the calling of an international 
conference of scientists and technical per- 
sonnel from all countries under the aus- 
pices of the United Nations not later than 
next August. 

The debate, as it continued, brought 
out one impressive fact: that the peaceful 
use of atomic energy is already well under 
way in many countries. Mr. Lodge de- 
scribed the medical, agricultural, and in- 
dustrial uses which have been developed 
in the United States. The United King- 
dom, said Sir Pierson Dixon, hoped to 
produce electricity commercially by 1958, 
thus meeting in a new way an overwhelm- 
ing need. The United States and France 


io 
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have been sharing radioactive isotopes 
with other countries for some time, but 
the United Kingdom has been the largest 
exporter in the world. Mr. Martin de- 
scribed the use of the cobalt bomb for 
cancer in Canada. In the USSR, said Mr. 
Vishinsky, radiation and radioactive iso- 
topes have been used extensively in med- 
icine and technology. In June of last year 
the world’s first industrial atomic energy 
power station was opened in the Soviet 
Union, and others are being built. 

Some reported on experimental work 
being done in their research laboratories, 
others told of deposits of uranium and 
thorium which they possessed. The offers 
of exchange of information and training 
programs for the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and 
others, were welcomed by many speakers. 


scientists, made by 


The underdeveloped countries saw hope 
in atomic energy as a means of solving 
many of their problems. Mr. Entezam of 
Iran admitted that uranium, plutonium, 
thorium, and the like were for him *“ cab- 
alistic formulae,” but he could very well 
visualize the benefits which could come 
from them. His country was grateful for 
the generous offer of aid from others. 
“The desert is a force of nature always 
against man,” said Dr. Malik of Lebanon. 
“If man creates a force that will success- 
fully beat back the desert, in time most 
of our now seemingly insoluble problems 
will yield to the gentleness of reason.” 

Mr. Vishinsky said that President Ei- 
senhower had proposed “a good plan” 
and the USSR had never opposed it. The 
Soviet Union attached extraordinary im- 
portance to international cooperation in 
the field of peaceful uses of atomic energy. 
He thought the resolution by-passed the 
Security Council, and he wanted not only 
member states but “all other states’? who 
desired to participate invited to the sci- 
entific conference, by which he obviously 
meant to include the Peoples Republic of 
China. The others feared that the new 
agency, if too closely tied to the Security 
Council, would be bogged down in the 
veto, 
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Barrington of Burma expressed his mis- 


givings that this agency was being es- 


tablished by seven European or quasi- 


and excluded all of 
Latin America and Asia. This is “all too 
suggestive of the old order,” he said; and 


European states 


no amount of persuasion could make the 
peoples of Asia see this in a different light. 

India, said Mr. Menon, was prepared to 
contribute material to the agency, but he 
hoped that the United Nations would 
neither directly nor indirectly promote 
“colonial exploitation.”” He thought that 
the underdeveloped countries should be 
consulted in setting up the agency. “The 
sponsors, ” he said, “had chosen to exclude 
the greater part of the world from their 
initial effort.” 

Mr. 


negotiations for 


Lodge carried the brunt of the 
the powers. Ile 
made every effort to meet the objections 
of the Soviet Union and of India. He spent 
long hours in negotiation with the Soviet 


seven 


delegation and comments were 
made in the committee on his untiring 
efforts. Mr. Vishinsky himself said that 
the Soviet suggestions had met with very 
careful consideration from Mr. Lodge and 
from others. When the revised text of the 
resolution was introduced by Mr. Lodge, 
Vishinsky immediately said he felt that 


the new text took adequate account of the 


many 


suggestions submitted by his delegation, 
with the exception of representation at the 
scientific conference. This he submitted 
in an amendment, which was lost. When 
the the 


Soviet was 


resolution was put to a vote, 


Union voted “yes” and it 
carried unanimously. 

The United Nations has many problems 
of long standing on which it inches for- 
ward year by year. But in this committee 
room by unanimous vote and almost with- 
out conflict the Atomic Energy Agency 
came into being. The imagination of the 
world has been caught by a great idea, the 
idea that by sharing the means of re- 
search the use of atomic energy for peace 
can gradually overshadow its use for war. 

BarBara ID). Evans 
UN Observer for AAUW 





The Question of School Support 


West Virginia’s taxation and school finance survey 


rT ARE SHARING With you here the first 
\W fruits of branch study of Taxation 
and School Finance. The report from West 
Virginia which appeared in the January 
state bulletin is the first printed report to 
reach AAUW Headquarters giving a state 
summary of the survey project. The West 
Virginia findings are typical of other re- 
ports that claim the states can and should 
do more to finance their schools. 

Branches in every state have been at 
work on the Taxation and School Finance 
survey. The brief West Virginia report 
underscores the significance of this AAU W 
project. For instance, without the survey 
AAUW West 
have become so deeply alarmed about the 
their state? 
Would the facts and conclusions given by 
the education chairman to a state AAUW 
meeting have reached the ears of state 


would groups in Virginia 


condition of education in 


legislators? (As has happened, with the 
result that she was asked to appear before 
them to present AAU W’s views.) 

And further: What will be the Impact of 
the study on the thinking and action of 
AAU W members themselves, and on other 
citizens of the state, as to needed revisions 
in state financing and the need for federal 
aid for education to help solve West Vir- 
ginia’s problems? 

If the various recommended taxes for 
education are collected, would this revenue 
be sufficient to meet the needs of the 
public schools in West Virginia at this 
time? 

If the gigantic federal highway program 
should be undertaken, could West Vir- 
ginia find enough money locally to  in- 
crease its budget for education, while pay 
ing out 
building? 


immense sums for highway- 


A few facts ably put together on the 
financing of public education in every 
state, similar to West 


lease, should certainly stimulate thinking 


Virginia’s first re 


on some of the questions in this perplexing 
The 


Taxation and Finance surveys will pro 


problem of financing our schools 


vide a basis for action to meet the needs 
of the children in America who are at the 


whose 


West 


and 
The 


Virginia report reads as follows: 


doors of our schools today 
needs cannot be postponed 


Even a cursory examination of the 
plethora of material contained in the three 
pilot branch studies conducted by Weston, 
Wheeling, and Charleston shows the in 
adequacies of our taxation and school 

Add 
other 
glance over the résumé of the 


State 


financing situation in West Virginia 
to these the various studies of the 
branches, 
Governor's Commission on and 
Local 
alarmed at the condition of education in 
West Virginia. 

The average cost of education per pupil 
in West Virginia is $178.02. The average 
in the United States is $247.45. This ranks 
West Virginia forty-first among the states. 
Since we 


Finance, and 2row even more 


rank thirty-sixth in income, it 
would seem that we are not devoting a 
proportionate amount for our educational 
progress. 

Our state’s schools are financed 40 per- 
cent by local funds, 58.5 percent by state 
funds, and 1.5 percent by federal funds. 
In 1953-54, West Virginia spent $186,- 
165,468. Of this amount, $68,843,685 or 
536.9 State 


school funds are distributed according to 


percent went to education. 


a foundation school program that was set 
up to ensure equitable distribution to the 
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counties. It is a minimum program, and 
if a county does not raise its local share 
the state does not supply the deficit and 
the minimum standards are not met. The 
this, 
there is much objection to this formula. 


wealthier counties lose by too, so 

Since our major source of Income Is the 
general property tax, equalization of as- 
This is difficult 


because the remuneration to assessors Is 


sessments is essential. 
so low it does not appeal to professionally 
trained people. Being an elective office, it 
Some states elect the 
assessor for eight vears, without power to 
himself; others the 
appointive according to ability. West Vir- 


Is open to pressure. 


succeed make office 
ginia, due to the expense of re-canvassing, 
has never had an over-all real estate re- 
assessment. Equalization boards function 
only to hear complaints. They have more 
power but they do not use it 

Doublin 


sive the 


¢ of county assessments would 
schools what they need. Under 


the present tax limitation amendment, it 


How will 


On January 31 AAUW testified in support 
of federal aid for school construction be 
fore the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. The AAUW other 
public interest organizations which have 
build 
classrooms were gratified when President 
than 


message to 


and 


supported legislation to needed 


Kisenhower, less two weeks later, 


sent a high 


priority to school construction legislation. 


Congress giving 

The President’s proposal constitutes an 
entirely hew legislative appr wach to fed 
eral-state-local cooperative efforts to build 
classrooms, so that there are now pending 
in Congress three different approaches to 
the solution of shortage: 
S.968 by Senator Smith of New Jersey, 
and H.R. 3770, 3812, 3824 by Represen- 
tatives Frelinghuysen, Wainwright, and 
McConnell respectively 
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the classroom 


school bonding 
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would probably be impossible to raise an 
adequate amount without state aid. 

Since the state is already far short 
million) of 
additional 


seven its required budget, 


sources of revenue must be 
found. A suggested extension and increase 
from 2 percent to 3 percent in Consumer’s 
sales tax has met with some approval. The 
individual income tax, repealed in 1943, 
in 1942 brought to the state revenue of 
$2,473,742. 1941 and 1951, in 
dividual incomes increased 158 percent. 
At this rate, 10 to 12 million dollars would 
to the state. 


tions are corporate net income taxes and 


Bet wee nh 


come Less popular sugges- 
severance taxes. 
that additional revenue 


some 


Certain it is 
must from 
need ] 


replacements and 300°) new 


come source, since We 
1.000 for 


teachers to 


S00 teachers each vear, 


alleviate overt rowding fealistic-minded 
West Virginians must ace pt the fact that 
they cannot concurrently demand greater 


services and lower taxes. 


we get the needed schoolhouses? 


construction 
Hall 


lae): and 


authority); S.5 by Senator 
federal-state fund matching formu 


an equal grant fund matching 


Representative 
Kearns 
program 

There is certain to be a legislative bat- 
tle before these 
as public law. The 


} 
has as yet endorsed no single approach; 


any one of measures 


emerges \ssociation 
we must all study the respective proposals 
to determine which will most effectively 
bring substantial and immediate aid to 
the federal aid will 
provide desperately needed school build 
ings while the states work out their own 


states. Emergence) 


long-term school financing problems. 
As the Association’s statement pointed 
out: “We cannot 


deep freeze until a perfect long-range so 


store our children in a 


lution is reached.” 





AAUW news and notes 


The 1959 Convention — Where? 

For most of us the 1955 convention is the 
big event on the AAUW horizon, but the 
Board of thinking 
ahead about the place of meeting, not for 
1957, but for 1959! 

The locale of the 1957 convention is al 
ready settled. By tnvitation of the Boston 
Branch, the 1957 
the organization of the Association in their 


Directors is already 


meeting celebrating 


city seventy-five years earlier will be 
held in Boston. 

And now the Board asks: what branches 
would like to have the convention in 1959 
meet in their city? 
hotels 
well in’ ad- 


Because reservations for and 


auditoriums must be made 
vance, and because a hostess branch needs 
time to organize plans for local hospitality, 
the Board would like to set the date and 
place for the 1959 convention as soon as 
possible. Invitations are solicited from in 
terested branches. No the 
branch is involved other than what it may 


choose to spend for courtesies. Hotel ae- 


expense to 


commodations for 2,000 and auditorium 
facilities for a 
available. 


larger number should be 


Invitations from branches in 
areas in which a convention has not re 
cently been held will receive favorable 
consideration. 

Inquiries and invitations should be sent 
to a sub-committee of the Board composed 
of Mrs. Frederic Gilstrap, chairman, Mrs. 
John T. Even, and Dr. Minnie Miller, 
whose addresses will be found at the front 
of the JourNAL. It is recognized that these 
initial contacts will be tentative and sub- 
ject to change, but the committee would 
like to have by May 27 a list of places 
which would like to be considered as con- 


vention sites. 


The By-Laws provide that the Board 
of Directors determines the place and date 


of AAUW conventions. 


Your Resolutions, Please 


The Resolutions Committee reminds you 
that resolutions to come before the bien- 
nial convention should not be inspirations 
of the moment. Resolutions to constitute 
a truly representative statement of 
AAUW activities in 


1955-57 must be carefully considered and 


prin 
ciples to govern 
correlated. Branches or individuals wish- 


ing to submit resolutions may well send 


them now; in any case the chairman re 


quests that six copies of any proposed 
by June 1, in 


the 


resolution be in her hands 
order to permit complete review by 
entire committee. 

The chairman is Dr. Marion E. Shea, 
President, State Teachers College, P. O. 
Box 2259, Paterson 22, New Jersey. 


Program for the Headquarters 


Building 


One of the committees 
of AAUW too little 
known to the membe rship is the Head 
Building 
mittee. Through 
the 
Headquarters Building 


hard-working 
whose service Is 
Com- 
of this 
the 
floors not 


and Program 
the 


two 


quarters 
operation 
floors of 
the 
offices are a 


committee, lower 


occupied by beehive of 
activity. 

is the 
program at AAUW’s 
home at 1634 Eye Street 
commensurate with the Association’s prin- 


One of the aims of the committee 
development of a 
Washington 


ciples. Translation of this purpose into 
practical terms brings continual life to the 
clubrooms of the building. The reception 


rooms, lounge which doubles as dining- 
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room), and the large assembly room are 
and 
other organizations, which in return make 


made available to alumni groups 
a donation to cover expenses. Arrange- 
ments are made through some member 
who is also an AAUW member. 

During this midwinter season alumni of 
Chicago and Northwestern Universities, 
and of Smith, Wellesley, Goucher, Lake 
Erie, and Huntington have held functions 
at our Headquarters building, and na- 
tional organizations such as the League of 
Women Voters, Girl Scouts, Business and 
Professional Women, and the NEA have 
Nu- 


merous local groups have met here, too, 


availed themselves of its facilities. 


and recently our pleasant rooms were the 
scene of a wedding reception. The groups 


DELEGATES, 
STAY-AT-HOMES, 


Subscribe NOW to the 
CONVENTION DAILY 


e 5 
up-to-the-min 


specia 


news. 

e Day-by-day 
important 
Angeles. 


A special record that will have you 
present in spirit if not in fact. Mail blank 
below and $1.00 to Mrs. DorotuHy H. 
BRENAN, 821 East Colton Ave., Redlands, 
California. 


Please mail the Daily to me 

| will pick up the Daily at convention 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 
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arranging such functions often express 
their pleasure in finding such an attractive 
and convenient meeting place. 

But of course our own AAUW meetings 
have first claim on these lower floors at 
1634 Eye Street. In October and Novem- 
ber a succession of committee meetings 
sometimes several at once — led up to the 
convening of the Board of Directors. Oc- 
casionally a group of international grant- 
ees, in Washington for the holidays, may 
be entertained at lunch. And as_ this 
JOURNAL goes to press the doors have just 
closed on the hard-working two-day con- 
ference on women’s education, reported 
elsewhere in this JourNaAL. Incidentally, 
the distinguished personnel of that con- 
ference were warm in their praise of the 
setting, the and all the 
thoughtful arrangements for their comfort 
and convenience. 

Branches 


meal service, 


from the area surrounding 
Washington use the building for special 
have 


given their members an opportunity not 


meetings, and Open House Teas 
only to enjoy the clubrooms but to visit 
the staff in their offices. One branch from 
as far away as Martinsburg, West Vir- 
ginia, came by bus for a dinner meeting 
and tour of the whole building. 

From September through May the eight 
branches of the greater Washington area 
the 
featuring distin- 
guished speakers on topics relating to the 
AAUW program. Members and husbands 


attend, and out-of-town members visiting 


series of dinners at 
Headquarters building, 


cooperate in a 


Washington are most cordially invited. 
Information on the next such dinner may 
be obtained by phoning the AAUW office. 

These functions, it should be noted, are 
especially arranged. No regular dining- 
room service is provided. 

But whether or not any special program 
invites them, visitors are made welcome 
whenever they may drop in during the 
week, except Saturday and Sunday. Each 


of the branches in the area in turn pro- 


vides a hostess throughout the busy por- 
tion of the day. This hospitable service is 
given by members from the eight area 
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branches: Alexandria, Arlington, Beth- 
Chase, College Park, Falls 


Church, Kensington, Silver Springs, and 


esda-Chevy 


Washington. The Association is much in- 
debted to these branches for their con- 
tribution in furthering use of the AAUW 
building in keeping with the Association’s 
purpose. 


New Branches 


AAUW branches are now more than 1,300 
strong! Richfield, Utah, recognized Janu- 
ary 5, 1955, was our Lucky No. 1800. And 
our two branches in Alaska — Juneau and 
Ketchikan — have been joined by a third, 
Anchorage, as predicted in Mrs. Winston’s 
account of the Alaska AAUW, published 
in the January JouRNAL. With these two, 
AAUW 
recognized since the New Year. Bauxite, 
Arkansas; Alturas, California; Camilla, 
Georgia; Fenton, Michigan; Braymer- 
Hamilton-Polo, Missouri; Stroud, Okla- 
homa; and Cedar City, Utah. 


welcomes seven other branches 


Reciprocal Trade and School 
Construction Aid Supported 


Organization of the 84th Congress meant 
a flood of bills newly introduced, and com- 
which brought AAUW 
in January the opportunity to testify in 
behalf of two measures that the Associa- 


mittee hearings 


tion strongly supports. 

At a hearing on extension of the Re- 
cipre cal Trade Agreement Ss Act, before the 
House Ways and Means Committee, a 
statement was presented urging a three- 
year extension of the Act, with gradual 
reduction of rates. Testimony was given 
by Dr. Alzada Comstock, emeritus pro- 
fessor of economics, Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, and former chairman of the AAUW 
International Relations Committee. 

Chief among the arguments advanced 
in behalf of the AAUW were: (1) that this 
country needs friends who believe in our 
integrity when we assure them that the 
free world’s way of life will bring them 
well-being, and (2) the need of certain 


foreign countries to have access to 


American markets without fear of sudden 
and violent reversals of tariff policy. 
“Both needs affect our national secu- 
rity,” the statement continued. 
Our program of minimizing trade with Iron 
Curtain countries has been harmed by sudden 
tariff action. Some of the goods the highly de- 
veloped European countries want to sell us are 
just the goods the Communists want. If they 
cannot sell to us, they know they can go to the 
Iron Curtain countries. 


In testimony before the Senate Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee, the 
AAUW once more went on record in favor 
of federal aid to the 
construction. 


states for school 

One argument advanced in the Associa- 
tion’s statement, presented by Mrs. Lou- 
ella Miller Berg, was the fact that over- 
crowded classrooms and obsolete school 
buildings are a major deterrent to the re- 
cruiting and holding of qualified teachers. 
As evidence, the San Diego Branch survey 
was cited, showing that 96 percent of the 
teachers who answered the branch ques- 
tionnaire listed 
as one of their greatest 


overcrowded classrooms 
frustrations in 
teaching. Even low salaries were not so 
serious an obstacle as overcrowding, this 
survey showed. The San Diego Branch 
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reported that to bring the local classroom 
load to the reasonable ratio of 30 children 
per teacher, nine new elementary schools 
would have to be constructed. Such con- 
struction would require a capital outlay 
of $3,150,000, and the 
possibility for local financing of such a 
program. 

The statement before the Senate Com- 
mittee concluded: “The need for aid is 


branch saw no 


great and the need is now. . . . We can- 


not store today *s children in a deep freeze 


until a long-range solution is 


reached.” 


perfect 


Just Checking on the Arts 


If you are looking for material for a branch 
program in the arts, note the lists of films 
for rent which appear in the 1954 and °55 
February issues of the General Director's 
Letter under “Notes on the Arts.” These 
films have been screened by the staff of 
the Arts Resource Center with your varied 
interests in mind. 

If you have used Painting, published by 
AAUW last June for individuals or groups 
with no art leadership, don’t forget to let 
the Arts Resource Center staff at Head- 
quarters know your reactions to this new 
guide. Your comments will help the staff 
in planning future studio and study guides 
in other areas of the arts. 

You, as an individual member of 
AAUW, may be able to help your own 
state 
enrich their arts programs. Pass on to your 


branch or other branches in your 


branch or state arts chairman any new 
information you pick up on arts resources 
in your teachers 
available to speak at one meeting or teach 


area, e.g., artists or 


a class, new film or book acquisitions in 
libraries or private collections, significant 
performances that might have wide in- 


YOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 
Over 1,000 authors 
their books publis 
our unique | rv 
written fictio poetry, blography 1 
help you. Send for our free, illustrated br ure 
Publish Your Book. EXPOSITION PRESS, Dept 
AA-416, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16. In California 
9172 Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood 46, 


- have had 


most of them new 
and buted through 


ed, promoted a 
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terest. In this way, you may help your 
state arts chairman to provide a resource 


clearing house in the arts. 


Writing Project, 1955-56 
Your contributions to the 1955-56 Writ- 
ing Project are now welcome. Short stories 
and verse may be sent to the Coordinator 
of the Arts Resource Center, 1634 Eve 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C., at any 
time between now and December 31, 1955. 
The Branch Handbook in the Arts (45 
cents from the above address) gives the 
rules of the Writing Project on page 64. 
to order the handbook before sub- 
mitting a manuscript. And note the change 
in deadline; December 31 is now the final 
date. 

Short 2.500 to 5,000 
words, written for adults, not for children; 


Be sure 


stories must be 
verse may be one long poem or three short 
lvrics; typewritten manuscripts only; self- 
addressed and = stamped 


envelopes en- 


closed. All members who have not pre- 
viously been judged in first place in the 
short story or verse are eligible, whether 
they work alone or in writing groups; but 
in the latter case the group is asked to sift 
entries. The project is for unpublished 
material only, but since manuscripts may 
be held some time, the writer may go on 
trying to market her work after sending tt 
in. The 
finally by pri 


leading entries will be judged 


fessional writers. 


UN Contest 


Would you like to attend the first four 
weeks of the Tenth General Assembly in 
New York as the the United 


Nations? Or spend two weeks in a regional 


guest. of 


UN center such as Geneva, Switzerland, 
Santiago de Chile, or Bangkok, Thailand? 
The Department of Public Information of 
the United Nations (address: United Na- 
tions, New York) is sponsoring an inter- 
national contest 


essay on the subject: 


“Review and evaluate what non-govern- 
mental organizations have done in your 
country or area to improve public under- 
standing of the United Nations in the past 
ten years.” 
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We 


among 


hope 
the 
If you are 


AAUW will be represented 
non-governmental organiza- 
tions. 
to the department named above for full 
information on conditions of the 


The deadline 


interested, write at once 
contest. 


for entries Is May 1, 1955. 


Vargaret Pickel 

We record with sadness the d 
Margaret B. Pickel, 
lowship Funds Committee, on January 7. 
Dr. Pickel was Dean of University Women 
at Columbia [ and author of 
several books in the field of English litera 
articles on proble ms of 
As adv 


Columbia 


eath of Dr. 
the Fel 


member of 


hiversity, 


ture, as well as 


professional and career women. iser 
had 
been instrumental in interesting the gradu 


ate to AAUW 


fellowships, even not 


to graduate women at she 


students in contributing 


when they were 
members of the Association. 
The New York ( ity 


its current International Grant in 


f Dean Pickel. 


Brane h had named 


honor 


{4UW President on Radio-TV 
fiward Committee 

President Susan B. Riley 
appointment as a member 
of Awards of the 
Awards Foundation 


has accepted 
of the 
Alfred I. duPont 
r the Foun- 
awards of $1,000 each 


('om- 
mittee 
Kach yea 
dation gives three 
in recognition of radio and television per- 
formance in the public These 
highly awards for 
individual programs, but in recognition of 


interest. 


prized are not given 


AND NOTES 


notable over-all public service. Two of the 


awards go to radio or television stations 


cy 


and one to a commentator. 


Law Group to Germany 


Once AAUW ts to be represented in 
the When a 
Law Group from the United States visits 
March 29, on invi- 
government, 
will be Muriel 
Seattle Branch. 
AAUW in 


her 


more 
German Exchange Program. 
Germany February 27 
of the German 
member of the 
Mawer, member 


Miss Miawer 


as president ot 


tation one 
group 
of the 
has served many 

and 
other 
of 
Women Commit- 
1949 con- 
isa member of the 
Tuttle 


, branch 
state division, and = in 
branch and state 
the AAUW Status 
tee, and 
vention lb Sea 
Seattle 


( ampbell. 


numerous 
offices; as 
ot 
as co-chairman for the 
ttle. She 
firm of 


member 


law Karr, and 


We Were Confused! 


Our editorial face 
ig 


throw- 
because the 
Miss Gene- 
ading 
of 
Harrisburg. Miss 
elected 
secretary 
the 


Wwe 


is red and we are 


up a barrage of apolog 
identified 
the he 


she is 


Ics, 
January JOURNAL 
Blatt 


actually 


vieve with Branch, 


when status 


women 
Blatt is 
to a Penn- 
of In- 
Harrisburg 
Branch claim her, that 
Reading all the Pennsylvania 
branches helped roll up the votes that put 
her in office. 


chairman for 
the first 
svlvania state 


Affairs. 


may 


woman to be 
office 
ternal Though 
are sure 


and other 


A HEADQUARTERS DIRECTORY: where to write for what 


Matters of soeger paiiny. Board action, and the 
like —DR. Hf F j 


MEMBERSHIP: 


(1) individual eligibility, branch enemerente 
policies, and organization — 


(2) status of individual member, records of indi- 
vidual membership or corporate membership, 
failure to receive JOURNAL or GDL, change of 
address, resignations and transfers 
officers and chairmen — 


changes in 


Dues, subscription to JOURNAL and GDL, tax or 
legal questions —\\ x 


Program and other matters related to anew 
oengems matter area —=4 he 

this JOURN Coordinated Program —DR 

F LAN 

Fellowship or international grant applications, 
awards, and administration — R 1 
Fellowship and international grant history, pro- 
motional material, and contri- 
butions — Mik FR 
Editorial 


money-raising, 


matters, public 
Publicity — 
Orders for publications — 


relations — 





Bozeman-Munich Exchange — 

Fifth Anniversary 

This story of the “‘how”’ of an imme nsely Suc- 
cessful international proje ct that has flourished 
for five years was furnished by Cre raldine Gi. 
Fenn, chairman of the Bozeman-Munich Ex- 
change. 
Since 1950, letters, postcards, 
greetings at holiday time, magazines, news 
clippings, and gifts have formed a stream 
between the Munich University Women’s 
group and the Bozeman Branch of AAUW. 


At present, over 50 women, about 25 


photos, 


on each side of the ocean, are involved. 
There are rewards in such an exchange, 
achieved by work — persistent work. Per- 
sonal letters are powerful in creating bet- 
ter understanding, but difficult to 
to write and keep on 
writing! The Bozeman Branch tries to 
keep its members interested in several 
ways. 

Occasionally a letter is multilithed and 
a copy provided for each member to send 


how 
motivate people 


with a personal message to her correspon- 
dent. In 1952, Lilli Rieger and in 1954, 
Erna Gradl from the Munich group visited 
the Bozeman Branch. On these occasions 
a letter was multilithed with a message 
from the visitor written in German on one 
side and greetings from the Bozeman 
members on the other. 

When a new pair of correspondents be- 
gins, the first concern is, “What do I 
write about? How do I start?”’ They are 
helped by a letter of introduction written 


184 


from 


the branches 


by the chairman of the Munich exchange. 

Annually the Bozeman group observes 
UN Day with a program based on this ex- 
change. The participants may feel they 
have done little, but when it is all put to- 
gether, the total result is significant. Pro- 
grams for this event are also duplicated, 
so members are stimulated to send a copy 
to their German correspondents. 

Helen Keller “The 


moved along, not only by the mighty 


said, world has 
shoves of its heroes, but also by the aggre 
gate of the tiny pushes of each honest 
worker.’ This is a good thought for those 
who “Well, but I 
much, vou know, I’ve only written one let- 
ter this year.” 


say, haven't done 


There were just eight Bozeman women 
the 
From that start, all the “tiny pushes” 


who were interested in beginning. 
have accomplished much. The whole ex 
change has developed slowly and it still 
doesn’t roll by itself. It takes persistent 
work and constant alertness to catch every 
opportunity. Not all people can be in- 
terested in writing letters but there’s al- 
ways something they can and will do. 
Many have helped telephone the complete 
membership when a program had to be 
short for a 
Others provided good used clothing to 


arranged on notice visitor. 
send in parcels. A dish set out at general 
meetings received money for postage. Still 
others enjoyed preparing an “Our Town” 
scrapbook for the Munich group. The 
Bozeman Branch has its own scrapbook 
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with pictures, letters, and greetings from 
those in Germany. 

Each step of the way there has been 
publicity and reporting. News articles tell 
of the programs, the visitors, and indi- 
vidual correspondents. Reports are made 
in the branch newsletter and at general 
meetings. One member had a feature on 
the exchange published in the Christian 
Monitor. Colored slides of the 
German correspondents have helped the 
Bozeman 


Science 


membership visualize people 
and places. 

Since the beginning of the exchange, 
the Bozeman Branch has sponsored visits 
of five different German university women 

two being from the Munich group. It 
is an adventure story in itself to hear how 
some of these 
Montana. 

Continued attempts are being made to 
include children and youth in the ex- 
letters, 


women got to far-away 


change of because one German 
visitor said that it was as important for 
them to understand as for the university 
One time 84 letters 


from Bozeman high school English classes 


women themselves. 
were sent to a teacher of English in Ger- 
many. They provided interesting material 
for exercises in translation. By coinci- 
dence, the chairman of the Munich ex- 
the Branch 
the teacher of these classes shortly after 
the arrival of the letters, and found herself 
answering many questions about Montana 


change in Bozeman visited 


based on this correspondence. She visited 
seven of the Munich group and attended 
one of their meetings during the summer 
of 1953. 
One 


autobiography in 


has written her 
“letter installments” 
analyzing her life and reactions while 
growing up during the Hitler time. The 
Bozeman Branch has considered getting 
this material published. This and other 
letters cause discussions about politics, 


German woman 


economics, foreign policy, refugees, and 
elections. 

When Dr. Rohde of the Munich group 
killed in an unfortunate mountain 
climbing accident, the Bozeman Branch 


was 


BRANCHES 


as a memorial sent money to aid a little 
child whom Dr. Rohde was helping. When 
Dr. Ebers, former Munich group presi- 


dent, and her husband were seriously in- 
jured by a reckless American driver, Boze- 
man members showed their concern with 
letters, notes, and a parcel. 

Unrecorded pounds of clothing have 
gone to Germany, where Munich group 
members distributed them personally to 
the and refugees. One 
member uses a hobby of amateur pho- 
tography to supply pictures of Bozeman 
happenings for letters and greetings. A 
letter written on “recipe” stationery re- 
sulted in the sending of a kit with all in- 
gredients, measuring cups and spoons for 
making buckwheat pancakes. 

If you visited Bozeman Branch homes, 
you would see beautiful photographs, cal- 


“secret poors PP 


The Honolulu Branch entertained IFUW Presi- 
dent Dorothy F. Leet (right) and AAUW’s ob- 
server, Elizabeth L. Fackt (center), on their way 
to the Asian-Pacific Regional IFUW Conference. 
Here they are leaving for Manila with the Hono- 
lulu Branch representative at the conference, Mrs. 


Ge orge H. Kellerman. 
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endars, candles, carvings, fabrics, buttons, 
clippings, reports, pamphlets, and greet- 
ing cards —all making the recipients 
more aware of feelings, conditions, skills 
and ideas in Germany. 

The impact of all these 
summed up in a sentence from Dr. A. L. 
Buehler of the Munich group, “To have 
in hands a real proof of good will is more 


things is 


than all speeches.” 


Taking UN to the Public 


“Tam enclosing some newspaper clippings 
to let you know that the project for in- 
troducing the study of UN into area high 
schools has succeeded in our branch.” 
Thus begins a recent letter from the chair- 
man of the International Relations Com- 
mittee of the Susquehanna, Pennsylvania, 


Branch. A glance at the record of this 


five-year-old project confirms that word 


success. 

The branch launched its project in Octo- 
ber 1949. The first year they organized an 
essay-writing contest in one high vsehoo!, 
and promoted a trip for the five winners 
to Lake Success. In October 1954, ten 
high schools of the area conducted com- 
petitive examinations on the UN, and 43 
winners made the coveted three-day trip 
to the new UN Headquarters. 

The increased interest in the study of 


Thai booth, sponsored by the Maryland State 
Division at the UN Exposition. In the back- 
ground, upper left, is a map of Thailand done in 
flower petals. 
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the UN by teachers and students, the 
greater popular understanding of the UN 
and continued backing of the 
project by civic groups and business firms 
of the community, have, the branch feels, 
amply repaid for the hard work of organ- 
izing the project. 

Last fall the branch organized its first 


financial 


United Nations project for grade school 
children, * Tricks or Treats for UNICEF.” 
To spark the project, the branch exhibited 
to schools and civic groups the documen- 
tary film, “The Children,” depicting the 
plight of 
and the indispensable care provided 
through UNICEF. As ghosts and goblins, 
the young fry rang doorbells with a will, 
collecting $467 in the two-hour campaign. 
“This 


vandalism, 


children in less fortunate lands 


The chairman writes: Halloween 


observance eliminated much 


to the gratification of our community.” 


International Education, 

with Overtones 

Another school-UN project back 
nearly ten years. In 1946 Mrs. William H 
Maltbie, now president of the Maryland 


state 


r0e 
goes 


Division, interested branches in a 
few Maryland counties in sending stu 
dents to see the UN in operation. Last 
November Baltimore newspapers re 
ported: “Three hundred school boys and 
girls took off today to visit the United 
Nations,” 
crowd of enthusiastic students from fifteen 
Maryland counties, ready to board chart- 
ered cars for New York. The trip had be- 
come a state AAUW project, in coopera- 
tion with the UN Association of Mary- 
land. With all branches promoting. the 
expedition, the limit of 300 that was set 
was exceeded by more than 100 applica- 


and news pictures showed a 


tions, and a second trip is now being 
planned. 

Preparation began months before the 
First, the 
tendent of schools was approached, to 
insure approval of the “day off” for stu- 
dents and for teachers who accompanied 
them. Then some 143 high schools received 
a letter from the AAUW state interna- 


date chosen. state superin- 
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tional relations chairman and the director 
of UN Youth, outlining all details. 

Many students paid their own way; 
some were financed by AAUW branches; 
and in some cases local service clubs 
helped. Forty-two students from more dis- 
tant locations were entertained overnight 
before the trip by members of the Balti- 
more United Nations Youth. 

{n early morning start enabled the 
cavalcade to reach New York in time for a 
specially conducted tour of the UN build 
UN 


ings before attending 
then back to Baltimore. 

Among the rewards for all hard 
that into the 
Maryland Division cites, first, the interest 


in the UN the 


has over to 


meetings 


the 
work went the project, 
students, 
carried other 
through talks by participants. 
But other by-products appeared. Working 
on plans for this project made the schools 


AAU W-conscious: 


became aware for the first 


awakened in 
which been 


groups 


indeed, some educators 
time that the 
local branch had an international relations 
program! Publicity (and there was plenty 
of it), made the community conscious of 
the AAUW, as well as arousing interest in 
the UN. And in this program for students 
the branches throughout the state worked 
together in a truly statewide project. 
The Maryland Division last fall car- 
ried out another cooperative international 
venture with the UN Association. As spon- 
sors of the Thailand booth at a United 
Nations Exposition, the state division ar 
ranged for a display of a unique art — 
the making of flower-petal arrangements 
which has been used to adorn Buddhist 
altars in Thailand for nearly a thousand 
years. A member of the Thailand Federa- 
tion of University Women, in this country 
for research in chemistry , marshalled eight 
ladies from Thailand who knew the art; 
the AAUW managed to produce the ba- 
nana leaf required for the foundation, 
plus dozens of flowers to furnish the 
the Thailand worked all 
night to make the first arrangement, then 
demonstrated the art 
three days of the fair. 


petals; ladies 


throughout the 


BRANCHES 


This living exhibit of people doing some- 


thing characteristic of their country 


brought a continuous stream of interested 
observers to the booth, which was manned 
by members from the different Maryland 
branches. Again, the by-products were 


happy ones education 


of the public 


through articles made = in 


Thailand and talks by informed speakers; 


displays of 


acquaintance with the charming ladies 
who demonstrated their painstaking art, 
and with officials who helped the project; 
the way of 
which most of the branches in 
Maryland to have a speaker on Thailand 


and a 


carryover in interest 


has led 


Informal—and Fun 


For better acquaintance, the sequola, 
California, Branch early in the fall puts on 
a “Come as You Are Breakfast” 


for fun. 


just 


New Ways with Music 

Children of Missoula, Montana, have fun 
while their mothers shop. Every Saturday 
AAUW?’s local chairman 


conducts a record-playing and story-tell 


morning arts 
ing hour in downtown Missoula. A record 
shop provides free space for about forty 
youngsters from two to twelve vears old 
Here they entertain each other by reading 
verse and prose, playing musical instru 
ments, and giving vocal duets. Folk dane 
ing is also part of the fun. To aid her in 
work, the Missoula chairman 
applied for and won the Montana scholar- 
ship to the Vassar Summer Institute last 
year. 


her arts 
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Five members of the Rancocas Valley, 
New Jersey, Branch, to better enjoy the 
Philadelphia Orchestra concerts, regu- 
larly attended a pre-concert talk. They 
listened to recorded excerpts and explana- 
tions by a staff member of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra Association, enjoyed lunch 
together, and then attended the afternoon 
concert, with enhanced appreciation. 

Members of the Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina, Branch undertook more concentrated 
study. The local symphony orchestra di- 
rector helped them launch a year’s study 
of chamber music by planning the initial 
program. This first meeting, open to the 
public, was devoted to the development of 
chamber music, illustrated with works of 
different periods. Subsequent programs 
covered Schubert and the Romantic Era, 
A Comparison of the Hungarian Music of 
Brahms and Liszt with Bela Bartok’s 
work, Robert Schumann, A History of 
Chamber Music, Moravian Music — all 
providing encouragement for the commu- 
nity’s efforts to establish a local Chamber 
Music Society. As of 1954 the Society be- 
gan its activities of bringing important 
chamber music artists to the community. 


Putting the Public in 
Public Relations 


As its first project for the new year, the 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, Branch spon- 
sored a daily 15-minute radio program for 
the month of January. The programs spot- 
lighted community activities of interest 
to women and drew on a wide range of 
community leadership for talent. Broad- 
cast over the county station, the pro- 
grams were arranged and directed by the 
members themselves, who wrote scripts, 
took part in panel discussions, or acted as 
hostesses or announcers. The branch esti- 
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condescending, misleading promises, no high- 
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mates some seventy-five persons appeared 
on the January series. Besides AAUW 
members, members of other organizations 
— the PTA, the county library, the Coun- 
cil of Church Women, and the Gettysburg 
College faculty 
tured. 


were prominently fea- 


The first week’s series of daily programs 
Parents Want to Know” 
panel discussions on child development by 


was devoted to “* 


teachers and parents. The second week’s 
series featured programs on marriage and 
homemaking. “Inside Adams County,” 
the theme for the third week, included a 
talk on local history, a discussion between 
several women who have recently come to 
the community as new citizens, and pro- 
grams introducing civic projects in which 
women have been active. The final week 
presented programs on various commu- 
nity services, as child welfare, legal aid, 
the library, ete. 
The president reports: 


We have used the talents, some hitherto un- 
known, of many of our members. We have 
made AAUW and its aims better known; we 
have had the experience and pleasure of the 
cooperation of other groups; and on the whole, 
we feel that we have improved AAUW public 
relations immeasurably. 


How States Select Their Regents 

Readers sated with discussions of “ stand- 
ardization in the public schools” and 
“conformity in American education” can 
take heart from a report made to the 
Washington State Division this past year 
by Mrs. Roland S. Scott, state education 
chairman, who the survey. Her 
study shows that there is at least one 


made 


area of American education not yet regi- 
mented or standardized. It is the manner 
in which the forty-eight states select re- 
gents for their state-supported colleges 
and universities. The wide variation 
among the states in this little understood 
but most important aspect of higher edu- 
cation the 
great diversity which marks the Ameri- 
can educational system. 

We reprint here some of the questions 


administration underscores 
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contained in the Washington survey and 
answers received from forty-six states. 
Can you identify your own state’s prac- 
tice? How many of the questions could 
you answer about regent selection in your 


state? 


How are the regents of your state-supported 
colleges and universities selected? 


« 


By gubernatorial appointment in 35 
states, but this method is modified in a 
variety of ways. Confirmation of the gov- 
ernor’s appointments by the state senate 
is required in 17 states. Some states re- 
verse the procedure, requiring guberna- 
torial approval of selections made by 
other agencies, generally a state education 
agency, or the alumni. In one state the 
governor appoints 8 regents, who elect 20 
others. In another, the governor appoints 
5 members of the board, the alumni 3. 
One state-financed university is governed 
by a private board. 

Direct election of regents by voters is 
practiced in four states; election by the 
lower house of the legislature in two oth- 


ers. 


What are the qualifications required? 
In ten states no specific qualifications are 
set by law. Others show wide variations in 
statutory qualifications. In two states no 
member can be a resident of the city or 
county where any institution is located. 
Seven states provide for apportionment 
by districts; five make an attempt to di- 
vide representation between political par- 
Four have limitations: 
minimum, 25; maximum, 72. Four make 
it mandatory for women to be on the 
State Board of Education, or on a Board 
of Regents. In one state a school teacher 
must be on the State Board of Education. 
Three require alumni representation; one 
limits the who may 
serve. Four mention character qualifica- 


ties. states age 


number of alumni 


tions; some prescribe skill in’ business, 
mechanics, and agriculture. 

How many regents are on each board? 

The size varies from 53 to 3. Perhaps the 
average is 8 or 9. 


Are there any wonren on such boards, and of 


so, how many? 


Out of 769 regents reported, 97 were 
women. This is approximate; some re- 
plies were vague. In one state, a woman 
was president of the board; a majority of 
the women. 
One state has an advisory committee on 
the education of made up of 
women, which must report to the board 
of trustees annually. Many replies gave 


members of another 


were 


women, 


assurance that it was not illegal to appoint 
women to such boards. 


Are there any changes you would suggest? 
Most 
ceived were aimed at freeing the boards 
from partisan influence. One proposed 
that be appointed rather than 
elected. Another recommended regents be 


of the seven recommendations re- 


regents 


elected through a non-partisan ballot sys- 
tem. It was suggested that boards not 
now constitutional be made so to protect 
them from political interference, and that 
terms of office be lengthened to prevent 
an incumbent from exercising 
control through appointments coincident 


with his own term of office. 


governor 


Two state superintendents, both women, 
gave sources for further study on the sub 
ject of regent selection: The Association 
of Governing Boards of State Universities 
and Allied Institutions, 515 So. Garfield 
Ave., Burlington, Lowa, and Council of 
State Governments, 1313 E. 16th 
Chicago 37, Ill. 
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The Bricker Amendment 


Because I know the Bricker Amendment to be 
a controversial issue among the membership of 
the AAUW, I hope I may present herewith an 
answer to Dr. Bessie C. Randolph's comments 
matter AAI W October, 
1954). As Eastern Pennsylvania State Coor- 
dinator for the Vigilant Women for the Bricker 
Amendment, I am anxious to see that subject 
I, therefore ’ consulted a 
legal expert on the subject. The gist of our 
discussion follows 

Dr. Randolph's indictment of the American 
Bar Association for 


on the Journal, 


treated with fairness. 


“an amazing ignorance of 


certain basic facts” concerning treaty law and 


her charge that proponents of a treaty-control 
amendment, including sixty Senators, do not 


“know clearly what treaties are” 


strangely from a distinguished educator who is 


come 


not a lawyer 

Curiously enough, Dr. Randolph proves the 
need for the Bricker Amendment in her state- 
ment: “The treaty making power is not de- 
rived from the Constitution at all but existed 
years before, based on the mere fact that the 
United States is a sovereign person, a member 
of the family of nations.” 

In other words the treaty power, says Dr. 
Randolph, is unlimited in scope. If the treaty 
power is “‘not derived from the Constitution at 
all,” it can, as Mr. Dulles confirmed in 1952, 
“override the Constitution” and ‘cut across 
the rights given the people by their constitu- 
tional Bill of Rights.” 

That is the loophole the Bricker Amend- 
ment is designed to plug. Also, to argue that 
the President and the Senate can be trusted 
never to make, wittingly or unwittingly, any 
treaty denying fundamental freedoms is merely 
to place reliance on a government of men 
rather than one of constitutional restraint. 

Dr. Randolph completely ignores the fact 
that executive agreements, like treaties, be- 
come the supreme law of the land under Ar- 
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will help to make this a worth-while exchange 


unvited, Your 


‘letter to the 
f AAU views. 


ticle VI even though not approved by either 
House of Congress. 

Dr. Randolph’s defense of the Yalta and 
Potsdam than 


shocking. These agreements placed a stamp of 


agreements is nothing less 
approval on the delivery of hundreds of mil 
lions of people into Communist tyranny. They 
bear witness to the necessity of adopting 
promptly the Bricker Amendment and supple 
mentary legislation. 

Dr. Randolph concludes without explana 
tion that Bricker 
Amendment “will greatly please Russia and 
her satellites.” We however, that the 
Communist Party in the United States is vio 
lently opposed to the Bricker Amendment. 


From that we may assume that Russia and her 


continued debate on the 


know, 


satellites would cheer its demise. 


Philadelphia, Pa Esturer B. WANNER 


Mrs. Wanner’s letter with keen 
interest and wish to‘comment as follows. 


I have read 


In my statement there was no criticism of 
the American Bar Association as a whole. It 
has been my privilege to study in four different 
law schools in addition to intensive courses in 
for three 
years under the Harvard faculty, and I have 
the warmest admiration for the legal profes- 


international and constitutional law 


sion. But it is true that many lawyers have, 
lack of 


clear understanding of treaties or treaty pro- 


chiefly because of opportunity, no 
(not 
statutes under Article VI) are not legislation. 


I am not speaking of lawyers with training in 


cedures. Treaties as treaties as treaty 


the international field. As a long-time member 
of the American Society of International Law 
I have known many such lawyers. 

As to my alleged charge that all sixty Sena- 
tors who sponsored the Bricker Resolution 
(1952) do not understand treaties, many of 
them have stated definitely that they have no 
opinion 


concerning the Resolution on its 
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merits, but merely wished to have the question 
fully discussed and, if possible, settled. 

As to the treaty-making power, it is nec- 
essary to remember that it is not based on the 
Constitution. Many critics apparently think 
it was so based and is therefore subject to all 
the limitations of that instrument. The Fathers 
(1787 
and after long discussion decided to place no 
But did 


place the approval of ratification (not ratifica- 


knew well the basis of the treaty power 


limitation on treaty content. they 
tion itself) in the hands of a small Senate com- 
After all, there 


had to be some official. advisory, confidential 


posed of twenty-six members. 


group to approve treaty drafts negotiated by 
the President. 

On the subject of executive agreements, I 
recent 
authoritative commentary on the Constitu 
tion, The Constitution of the United States of 
America: Analysis and Interpretation 
S. Corwin, Ed., { oe 
Office, 1953): 


should like to quote from the most 


Edward 


Government Printing 


The capacity of the United States to enter 
into agreements with other nations ts not ex 
hausted in the treaty-making The 
Constitution recognizes a distinction between 
“treaties” and “agreements” or “compacts,” 
but does not indicate what the difference is; 
and what difference there once may have been 
has been seriously blurred in practice within 
recent decades. The President’s power to enter 


power. 


into agreements or compacts with other gov 
ernments without consulting the Senate must 
be referred to his powers as organ of foreign 
relations and as Commander in Chief. (p. 433 


Although the line between executive agree 
ments and treaties is a blurred one, neither 
Executive actions nor judicial decisions justify 
the fear that they will be treated as identical 
It will be remembered, for example (see Stet 
tinius’ book on Roosevelt and the Russians) that 
President Roosevelt emphasized at Yalta that 
his fellow heads of government must recognize 
throughout in the language of the agreement 
the fact that the instrument was an executive 
agreement and not a treaty. In addition, he 
pointed out that he did not have the power to 
bind his government in such a matter as the 
Polish boundaries: a binding instrument could 
take treaty form only. 

The topic of Yalta and similar executive 
agreements is much too large for discussion in 
this space. The Department of State is cur- 
rently preparing for the release of documents 
which may shed light on the question. Yet 


without considering the question of the wis 
dom of the Yalta, ete., agreements, I should 
like to point out that even with a Bricker 
Amendment incorporated in the Constitution, 
the President would not be prevented from 
doing what Roosevelt did, which is to say (1 
to make military arrangements, as Commander 
in Chief of the armed forces, and (2) to give 
notice of what he anticipated would by Sena- 
torial implementation become future United 
States policy. 


Lynchburg, Va. Besste C. RANDOLPH 


Thanks from Britain 


The Executive Committee of the British Fed 
eration wish to convey to the American Asso 
ciation of University Women their sincere ap 
preciation of the warm welcome which was 
extended to Miss Hilda Buckmaster, Warden 
of Crosby Hall, during her visit to the United 
States last summer. 
brief to our Executive 
Committee at their last meeting, and spoke 


Miss Buckmaster gave a 
account of her visit 
with special enthusiasm of the wonderful wel 
come she had met, and of the hospitality ac- 
corded her everywhere by branches and mem- 
bers of the AAUW. I understand that some of 
your branches added to their gene rosity by 
making her gifts for ¢ Hall. 

The Executive Committee of 
Federation would like the 
tion to know 


rosby 
the British 
(American Associa 
touched they 
to hear of such kindness to one of their own 


how greatly were 
members, as well as to a servant of the Fed 
eration. Miss Buckmaster visited the following 
branches, and I believe spoke to them all 
Long Beach, California; Grosse Pointe, Michi 


Rockford, Illinois: Chieago: Athens, 


van, 
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Ohio; Taunton, Massachusetts. She was also 
entertained by the Detroit, Washington and 
New York groups and by the State Regional 
Conference, Kalamazoo, and saw the “* Work- 
shop” there. 

I wonder if we could ask you to pass on our 
thanks to these branches, of which we have 
not the addresses. The Taunton Branch gave 
Miss Buckmaster for Crosby Hall a cream jug 
and sugar basin in silver, which had been made 
by the husband of a member and is in the old 
colonial style — a quite particularly charming 
gesture. 

At an earlier meeting of our Executive, our 
Honorary Secretary, Miss Almond, told our 
members of her visit to the US in the early 
spring of this vear, and the British Federation 
would like to thank the American Association 
most warmly for the very hospitable welcome 
extended to Miss Almond also. She visited the 
New York City, Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, Denver, Chicago, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Ithaca, New York, 
and Sweet Briar and Williamsburg, Virginia. 

We feel such contacts help to strengthen the 
friendly feeling between us, and I only hope 


following branches: 


your groups have felt the same. 


Crosby Hall KATHLEEN JOHNSTON 


London, England Secretary 


Queensland University Women 


When I returned to this country from Aus- 
tralia, I found on my desk the May issue of 
our beloved AAUW Journat with the inter- 
esting report of Frances E. Moran’s world 
tour of the Federations. 

Since she touched only briefly on Queens- 
land, Australia, I should like to contribute 
some details about the Queensland Graduates 

the equivalent to our AAUW) as I met them 

during my stay in Brisbane where my husband, 
on a Fulbright grant, taught economics for 
two terms at Queensland University. 

The chairman of the Queensland Graduates 
graciously invited me to become a temporary 
member of their group during my stay, and I 
attended the monthly meetings and enjoyed 
private hospitality of group members as well. 

At the group meetings I was impressed by 
the lively international contacts upheld con- 
stantly not only by visitors but by the ac- 
tivities of the members. 

How similar the interests and problems of 
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educated women are in Australia compared 
with our own was brought home to me when 
one of them remarked, after my talk on Ameri- 
can women, that it sounded almost like a talk 
on Queensland, as far as education, welfare, 
and status of women were concerned. On the 
other hand, daily life differences exist, as the 
following list of topics covered in one of their 
meetings shows: 


Pending legislation on 
(a) introduction of liquor serving in Brisbane 
cafes 

(b) off-course betting 
(c) uniformity of divorce laws 
Report of delegate to Manila Conference on 
Education where she was greeted by AAUW 
president of the Honolulu Branch 
Group’s support of Greek and Korean children 
and of German women scholars in distress; 
followed by an on-the-spot collection 
Proposals to finance a room in the planned 
“Women’s College” (i.e., dormitory) building 
on the new university campus in San Lucia 
(suburb of Brisbane) 
Letter from Patricia Lee, one of our AAUW 
grantees who had just arrived in San Francisco 
to study at the University of California 

In Brisbane, I met other Australian 
grantee, Marie Aitchison, who was eagerly 
looking forward to her flight to Texas where 
she will study the teaching of social studies. 
Later, on my return, I met Miss Lee in San 
Francisco. 


our 


All these personal contacts made our inter- 
national ties a living reality to me. 


CHARLOTTE S. NEISSER 
Sewanhaka, N. Y., Branch 


The Journal Goes to Holland 


Our custom of sending the JouRNAL to officers of 
the International Federation brings this cordial 
note from the Second Vice-President. 


Will you please convey my warmest thanks to 
those who are responsible for having sent to 
me so regularly during 1954 the JouRNAL of 
the American Association? It has given me 
every time great pleasure 
and intellectually 


both aesthetically 
to read it, which I do, 
from cover to cover. I am looking forward to 
receiving it again during the coming year, at 
my new address. 


J. ScHOUWENAAR-FRANSSEN 
Bilthoven, The Netherlands 





the gift and the giver — 


ECENTLY [ came into a small inherit- 
R ance from my father’s estate.” wrote 
AAUW 
check for five hundred dollars to be used 
Without the 


financial aid | received at the time of my 


a former fellow . om and | enclose a 


for fellowship purposes. 
fellowship, it would have been virtually 
impossible for me to complete my re- 
search, burdened as Lo was with heavy 
medical expenses for my mother. | am 
sure that no one except a person in similar 
circumstances can know how much this 
fellowship was appreciated.” 

Ruth Watanabe is the head li- 


brarian of the Sibley Musie Library of the 


kastman School of Miusice, one of the out- 


now 


standing music libraries in the country. 
Born of Japanese parents who came to 
this country at the time of their marriage 
so that their children might receive a 
L ni- 
versity of Southern California at the age 


Western education, she entered the 
of fifteen and graduated with the highest 
; taken 
master's degrees in both English litera- 


scholastic honors. Shortly she had 
ture and music. 

Then came 1941, when her plans and 
like 


pletely shattered. Her family lost almost 


those of thousands her were com- 
all of their possessions and were sent to a 
relocation camp in a former race track. 
‘There, where all the families were huddled 
together in close quarters. she made it her 
special project to get six pianos, to find 
places in which to put them and music 


teachers from the camp who could teach 


Ruth 
Watanabe 


the children. In located a 


addition, she 
phonograph and gave recorded symphony 
concerts each week from the grandstand 
to an audience of at least two thousand 
people. 

“L still remember paying her a visit.” 
wrote one of her former teachers, “under 
the most vigorous supervision when we 
were not even allowed to shake hands and 
had to shout across a barrier to be heard.” 

In 1942 she was brought to the Eastman 
School of \MLusic through the Student Re- 
location Program of the Friends Service 
Committee. ing the succeeding period 
her father died in the camp, and she car- 
ted the re spon ibility for the affairs of the 
family. She contrived to pay all the old 


. Be 1 . e 
debts and to bring her mother east in 1915. 


It was in 1949-50. when she 


\ i had reached 
the 


the 
ed the Pennsyl- 
vania-Delaware Fellowship, and certainly 
AAU W would have difficulty in finding a 
recipient to 


final stage of her research for 


doctorate, that she recei 


whose career it would be 


proud r to have contributed. 


Any gift or contribution 
the 
Endowment 


made to Fellowship 


Fund is de- 


ductible for income tax 


purposes. 
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Toward Understanding the USSR, 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 
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Legislative Newsletter. | 
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Pro-Con Study of the Equal 


Amendment. 


Money Management Portfolio. 
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